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PREFACE 

In the opinion of the authors, time should be set apart in 
every elementary curriculum for a careful study of English 
grammar, as a distinct phase of language work, separate from 
literature and composition. The nature of the subject is 
such that the pupil requires special preparation in order that 
he may approach it intelligently. For this reason the study of 
English grammar should not be attempted before the higher 
grades. The mere memorizing of definitions and laws is of 
little value. The meaning and application of the definitions 
and laws must be understood, and this makes it necessary that 
pupils should be ready to bring to the formal study of English 
grammar some power of thought and deliberation. 

It must be remembered that ability to consider language 
by itself, as distinguished from ability to interpret language, is 
not usually well developed in pupils. The cultivation of this 
power is, however, a very distinct and positive aim of the 
general language work of the grades. It is the fundamental 
[^ idea of the books of this series, the real purpose of which is 

J not only to develop an appreciation of literature, but to lay a 

I foundation for the intelligent study of the grammatical and 

rhetorical laws of the language. 

In this book the authors aim to present, in the clearest and 

^ simplest manner possible, the essential subject-matter of Eng- 

p lish grammar. We have not attempted to explain English 

\ usages historically, but merely to set forth plainly the facts 

(^ and laws of the modern English sentence. The lessons are 
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logically arranged and are very simple and clear ; and we have 
taken great pains to make definitions and terms consistent 
with all subsequent references to them, and hence to avoid 
confusion in the mind of the pupil. 

Believing that the real test of a right appreciation of the 
terms and laws of English grammar is found in the ability to 
understand the construction of the sentence, we have made 
analysis the fundamental basis of these lessons. Inability to 
analyze sentences is certain evidence that the pupil does not 
know the rules and laws of grammar; and, on the contrary, 
ability to analyze sentences readily and well is certain evidence 
that the pupil has acquired language feeling as well as language 
knowledge. 

In building up in the pupil's mind a conception of the laws 
of English grammar, we have laid stress on two ideas, which 
we believe to be basic ideas : (1) that words are invariably to 
be classified as parts of speech according to their actual use ; 
and (2) that groups of words are to be freely treated in the 
same way as single parts of speech. It is, in our opinion, due 
to the growing comprehension of these two laws of English 
speech that the study of English grammar is, after a period of 
decline, recovering its pristine influence and importance, and 
asserting its claims to be counted as one of the greatest factors 
in the intellectual training of the young. 

O. I. WOODLEY. 
M. S. WOODLEY. 
G. R. CARPENTER. 

June, 1902. 
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FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR 

INTRODUCTION 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 

We may, by various motions of the throat, mouth, and lips, 
produce many different sounds. Each large group of people — 
each tribe or nation or race — has come to use a special set of 
these sounds, with which its members express their thoughts to 
one another by combining them into words. Nations that are 
at all civilized represent these sounds by letters, so that words 
may be written as well as spoken. Different nations use, as a 
rule, somewhat different sounds, combine the sounds into differ- 
ent words, combine these words in different ways, and thus 
have different languages. 

The system of a language is called its Grammar. It shows 
what different forms words have, in what order they are used, 
and what relation they bear to one another. Grammar does 
not make language. Language exists first. Men speak and 
write in the ways which they think will best express their 
thoughts. They thus form habits or customs of language. 
The system formed by these customs is Grammar. 

We call the language customs of intelligent and educated 
people right or correct or grammatical^ — that is, in accordance 
with the usual system. Usages in language that are not in 
accordance with the system of the language, as used by intel- 
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ligent and educated people, we call wrong or incorrect or 
ungrammatical. 

We are to study the customary ways of expressing thought 
in the English language, — that is, the language spoken first in 
England itself, then in the different parts of the British Isles, 
and then in the United States and Canada, in Australia and 
India, and in many other parts of the world, wherever England 
has conquered territory or emigrants from Great Britain have 
founded colonies. Centuries ago the English language was 
spoken only in one little island ; but the English race has been 
so strong and prosperous that its tongue is now spoken by 
more than one hundred and twenty millions of people, and is 
the most widely spread of all languages used by civilized races. 
It is also a beautiful and expressive language, admirably adapted 
to the needs of modern life, and very simple and logical in its 
structure and in its laws. 



CHAPTER I 

THE SENTENCE 

LESSON I 
KINDS OF SENTENCES 

We sometimes hint or suggest our thoughts instead of 
expressing them completely. We say, for example, " Help ! " 
"Good morning," "No." If our thoughts were in each case 
completely expressed, we should use, " Come to my help ! " 
"I wish you a good morning," "It is not so," or some simi- 
lar expressions. 

Express completely the thoughts suggested hy the following : — 

1. Good evening. 2. Fire I 3. Yes. 4. The bread, please. 5. Hark I 
a robin. 6. A horse 1 a horse ! my kingdom for a horse 1 7. Forewarned, 
forearmed. 8. Thieves 1 9. Hi, you there 1 10. Fresh strawberries I 

When we express our thoughts completely instead of merely 
suggesting them, we use words in groups called sentences. The 
word " sentence " we get from the Latin. It means " thought " 
or "idea." 

A Sentence is a group of words that expresses a complete 
thought or idea. 

Thought may be expressed by stating or asserting some- 
thing, by asking a question, or by giving a command or 
making an entreaty. 

The golden sun salutes the morn. (Statement.) 
Why did you leave me, sweet bird? (Question.) 
Listen, young heroes ! (Command.) 
Oh, do not leave me ! (Entreaty.) 

8 
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Make a statement about each of the following : — 

Mountains, steamboat, words, forests, cars, language, America, balloon, 
stories. 

A sentence that is used to make a statement or an assertion 
is called a Declarative Sentence. 

Construct ten sentences asking questions about objects in the 
schoolroom. 

A sentence that is used to ask a question is called an 
Interrogative Sentence. 

Construct ten sentences that are used to give commands or to 
make entreaties, 

A sentence that is used to give a command or to express 
a direct entreaty is called an Imperative Sentence. 

Sentences are often used to express some strong emotion or 
feeling. The sentence, " How beautiful is the night I " is used 
not so much to make a statement as to express pleasure and 
delight. " Can that be haughty Marmion ! " expresses sur- 
prise rather than asks a question. "Oh, woe is me ! " expresses 
sorrow. 

Tell what feeling is expressed by each of the following sen- 
tences : — 

1. What a beautiful sunset that is ! 

2. Run, run for your lives 1 

3. Would I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son 1 

4. Oh, isn't this a magnificent view 1 

5. Now, God be praised, I die in peace I 

6. Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green 1 

7. Honor the charge they made I 
Honor the Light Brigade ! 

Noble Six Hundred ! 

8. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank I 

9. O that 1 had wings like a dove I 
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When a declarative, an interrogative, or an imperative 
sentence is used to express joy, fear, sorrow, surprise, or any- 
sudden emotion, it is called an Exclamatory Sentence. 

Select the declarative^ interrogative^ imperative^ and exclama- 
tory sentences in the following : — 

1. In every nation there are a vast number of poorly educated persons. 

2. How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
With all their country's wishes blessed \ 

3. A good man out of the good treasure of the heart; bringeth forth good 
things. 

4. Speak gently, let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 

5. Nothing except a battle lost can be half so melancholy as a battle 
won. 

6. Am I my brother's keeper? 

7. Dewdrops are the gems of morning 
But the tears of mournful eve. 

8. Kindness is a language the dumb can speak, and the deaf can 
understand. 

9. Press on ! surmount the rocky steeps, 
Climb boldly o'er the torrent's arch. 

10. Why stand we here idle ? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery ? 



LESSON II 

SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 

Many birds sing sweetly. 

The mild days of autumn are enjoyed by every one. 

In the first sentence, Many birds names that about which 
something is said or stated, and sing sweetly is what is said of 
them. In the second sentence. The mild days of aiUumn is 
that about which a statement is made, and are enjoyed by 
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every one makes the statement. Thus each of these two sen- 
tences consists of two parts : the part about which something 
is said or stated, and the part that makes the statement. 

The part about which the statement is made is called the 
Subject, and the part Which makes the statement is called the 
Predicate. 

Every sentence must consist of two parts, the subject and 
the predicate. 

In an interrogative sentence, the part about which a 
question is asked is the subject, and the part that asks the 
question is the predicate. In " Has the sun set ? " the sun 
is the subject, has set is the predicate. 

In an imperative sentence, the name of the person to whom 
the command or entreaty is addressed is the subject, and the 
part that expresses the command or entreaty is the predicate. 
In "Come to me," the subject is you understood, and the 
predicate is come to me. 

As an exclamatory sentence is declarative, interrogative, or 
imperative, it must also consist of two parts. 

The Subject of a sentence is the part about which a state- 
ment is made or a question is asked, or which indicates the 
person to whom a command is addressed. 

The Predicate of a sentence is the part that makes a state- 
ment, asks a question, or expresses a command. 

Select the subjects and predicates in the following : — 

1. The first English settlement in America was made at Jamestown, 
Virginia. 

2. Religious persecution in England caused many to seek homes in 
America. 

3. Unjust taxation led the colonists to take up arms against the mother 
country. 

4. The American soldiers suffered great hardships during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 7 

g^lj. 5. The discovery of gold in California drew many people to the Pacific 

coast. 

6. The number of states in the union has increased from the original 
thirteen to more than forty. 
the 7. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow is probably the most loved of the 

the American poets. 

8. Thanksgiving Day was first celebrated by the Pilgrims in Plymouth. 

In the above sentences the arrangement is first the subject, 
then the predicate. This is the natural order of the sentence, 
and the one most common in assertions. In some assertions, 
however, a part of the predicate precedes the subject. This 
is especially true of poetry. 

" Blue were her eyes as the fairy Jlax." 

he In interrogative sentences, a part of the predicate usually 

t^. precedes the subject. 

^^ " Hark I- did you not hear the lark singing f *' 

When a part or all of the predicate precedes the subject, 
the sentence is said to have the inverted order. 

In the imperative sentence, the subject is usually omitted, 
^ because a command is given to some person or persons present, 

and to give the name is unnecessary. 

Come (you) here. 

In the following senterices state which have the natural order, 
which the inverted, and arrange those having the inverted order 
in the natural order. Select the subjects and predicates of each 
sentence, supplying the subject where it is omitted, 

1. Pause not to dream of the future before you. 

2. Straight is the line of duty. 

3. The charities of life are scattered everywhere. 

4. Uprose the wild old winter king, 
And shook his beard of snow. 

5. The American flag may be seen on every ocean. 
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6. In the hands only of wise men should the government of a nation 
be placed. 

7. The development of character is the aim of all education. 

8. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

9. In the rose-colored abysses of heaven rose-colored atars were 
glittering. 

10. Dost thou flow, old Tiber! through a marble wilderness? 

11. Filled was the air with the dreamy and magical light. 

12. How far that little candle throws his beams. 

13. Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee. 

14. Who the melodies of morn can tell? 

Note. — It is important that pupils acquire the power to separate sentences 
into subjects and predicates readily. For practice in this, additional exercises 
should be given. 

Law. — A sentence must contain a subject and a predicate. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH 
LESSON III 

PARTS OF SPEECH DEFINED 

Ik the previous lesson you have learned that a sentence is 
composed of two parts, — a subject and a predicate. In this 
lesson you will learn how words are used to form these 
parts. 

If you study a sentence with a view to learning how the 
words in it are used, you will find that each word has a special 
use. In the sentence, "The silver moon sailed slowly and 
majestically across the deep, blue sky," 

fnaon is a name of something ; 

the and %ilver point out and describe moon ; 

mailed tells what the moon does ; 

%lowly and majestically show how the moon sailed ; 

and connects these two words ; 

across shows the relation between sailed and sky ; 

the^ deepj blue^ point out and describe sky ; 

sky is a name. 

Explain the use of each word in the following sentences : — 

1. The robin sings his cheerful song in sunshine or rain. 

2. The blue sky is decked with soft, fleecy clouds. 

3. The yellow sunflower by a brook in autumn beauty stood. 

4. In dusky pods the milkweed its hidden silk has spun. 

9 
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5. Hark, hark, the lark at Heaven's gate sings. 

6. I cried unto the Lord with my voice, and He heard me out of His 
holy hill. 

7. One man will see all the children, — the sweet, rosy-faced, clean 
ones, gladly ; the ragged and keen-faced ones, sadly. 

8. Lo ! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white. 

9. " I am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject 
of the King, God bless him ! " said Rip. 

10. The Ocean's voice is like the thunder, and his sleep 
Is a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

Words are divided into classes according to their uses in 
sentences. As there are eight different uses, there are eight 
classes. These classes are called Parts of Speech. 

These eight parts of speech are Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection. 

You make use of all these parts of speech many times a 
day, and you study Grammar in order that you may learn 
how to use them properly. The ability to use these different 
classes of words in a rational way, and to understand the laws 
which govern them, is one of the chief differences between the 
educated and the uneducated person. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that special attention be given to this study. 



LESSON IV 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH 



A Noun is the name of a person, place, or thing. (Noun 
means name.) Most nouns are names of real things, such as 
can be seen or handled, but there are also many nouns that are 
the names of qualities, actions, or conditions. - 
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The strength of the lion is great. (Quality.) 

Rowing is invigorating exercise. (Action.) 

Freedom is the inalienable right of all men. (Condition.) 

Since the subject of a sentence names that of which some- 
thing is said, it naturally follows that the subject must contain 
a noun or something used as a noun. When used as the sub- 
ject of a sentence a noun may be called the Subject-noun. 

In the following select the nouns^ stating which are names of 
persons or objects^ and which are names of qualities^ conditions^ 
or actions : — 

I confess these stories of the sea for a time put an end to all my fine 
fancies. The storm increased with the night. The sea was lashed into 
tremendous confusion. There was a fearful sullen sound of rushing waves 
and broken surges. Deep called unto deep. At times the black volume 
of clouds overhead seemed rent asunder by flashes of lightning which 
quivered along the foaming billows, and made the succeeding darkness 
doubly terrible. The thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and 
were echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves. As I saw the ship 
staggering and plunging among these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous 
that she regained her balance or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards would 
dip into the water ; her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. Some- 
times an impending surge appeared ready to overwhelm her, and nothing 
but a dexterous movement of the helm preserved her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin the awful scene still followed me. The 
whistling of the wind tlirough the rigging sounded like funeral wailings. 
The creaking of the masts, the straining and groaning of the bulkheads, 
as the ship laboured in the weltering sea, were frightful. As I heard the 
waves rushing along the sides of the ship, and roaring in my very ear, it 
seemed as if Death were raging around this floating prison seeking for his 
prey ; the mere starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam, might give him 
entrance. — Washington Irving, The Sketchbook, 

A Pronoun is a word that is used instead of a noun. (Pro 
means /or or instead of ; pro-noun, for a noun.) 
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A pronoun may be the most important part of a subject, or 
it may stand alone as the subject. In either case it is called 
the Subject-pronoun. 

The term Substantive is applied to nouns, pronouns, and 
groups of words that are used as names, and is a convenient 
term to use when speaking of a noun or its equivalent. 

In the following select the pronouns and name the noun for 
which each is used : — 

Think of the country for which the Indians fought I Who can blame 
them? As Philip looked down from his home on Mount Hope and beheld 
the lovely scene which spread beneath, at a summer sunset, — the distant 
hilltops blazing with gold, the slanting sunbeams streaming along the 
waters, the island groups, the majestic forest, — could he be blamed if his 
heart burned within him to see it all passing from under his control into 
the hands of the stranger ? 

Can we not imagine the feelings that stirred his proud spirit and pro- 
voked the bitter cry: "White man, there is eternal war between me and 
thee. Only in death will I quit the land of my fathers 1 In those woods, 
where I bent my youthful bow, I will still hunt the deer; over yonder 
waters I will still glide unrestrained in my bark canoe. By those dashing 
waterfalls I will still lay up my winter's store of food; on these fertile 
meadows I will still plant my corn. 

" Stranger, the land is mine. I understand not these paper rights. I 
gave not my consent when, for a few baubles, these broad regions were pur- 
chased of my fathers. They could sell what was theirs ; they could sell no 
more. How could my fathers sell that which the Great Spirit sent me into 
the world to live upon? They knew not what they did." 

An Adjective is a word used to modify the meaning of a 
noun. (Adjective means added — a word added to a noun.) 

Modify means to change or alter. One word modifies another 
when it changes the idea conveyed by this word when used 
alone. If we use the word black with the word horses^ and say 
hlacTc horses^ we not only describe horses but we change some- 
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what the idea for which the word stands. Horsei means all 
horses ; black horses means only such horses as afe black* 

The adjectives the and a (or an) are called Articles. The 
is called the definite article because it points out a particular 
person or thing. A (or an) is called the indefinite article 
because it denotes any one of a number of persons or things. 
The man means some particular man. A man means any man. 

Select the adjectives m the following and tell what noun each 
modifies : — 

The narrowing lane is quite birdless, in spite of the red-berried alders 
and the thistles that have not aU scattered their winged seeds, and the 
ghostly sprays of the asters. The wild rose stalks glow red, as if new blood 
was already flowing, and the raspberry canes are pink with a pearly bloom. 
Through the tangles of underbrush the white mottled trunks of the silver 
birch pole their way, and the cupped seed-pods of the tulip tree give a dice- 
like rattle in the wind. Look forward and back at the thick woods of 
chestnut, and the oaks with gray trunks, stretching in the distance. The 
orchard twists iron -black branches where the jays jeer, as they quarry the 
frozen apples. The lane runnel is skimmed by a crust of ice, which is 
broken and jagged in places, and across it lies a chestnut, felled years ago and 
abandoned as worthless until, nibbled by fungi and lichens, it is slowly 
resolving into earth particles. In the border of the swamp the long cat-tail 
flags, gone to seed, wave wool- white, as if the missing tails of Bo-Peep's flock 
were awaiting their owners. — Mabel Osgood Wright. 



LESSON V 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH -(Continued) 

A Verb is a word used to express an action or a condition. 
Verb means word — the chief word in the sentence. As the 
predicate of a sentence is the part which asserts something of 
the subject, and a verb is used to make an assertion, the verb is 
therefore the chief word in the predicate. 
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The verbs he^ have^ shall^ will^ may^ can^ must^ might, could, 
should, and would do not express action or condition alone, but 
are used in combination with other verbs. They are called 
Auxiliary Verbs. (Auxiliary means helping.) 

The sun rises. The sun is rising. 

The sun has risen. The sun may have risen. 

The sun will rise. The sun will have risen. 

In the first sentence an assertion is made by the single verb 
rises. In each of the other sentences one or more auxiliary 
verbs are combined with the principal verb to express 
action. 

Some verbs express action that affects some other person 
or thing, while others express action that affects only the 
actor. 

A verb expressing action that affects some person or thing 
is called a Transitive Verb. In " John struck the ball," struck 
expresses action that affects a thing, the ball. The noun or 
pronoun denoting the person or thing affected is called the 
Object. A verb expressing action that does not affect any 
person or thing, or which merely asserts a state or condition, 
is called an Intransitive Verb. 

Is, am, are, was, were, and other forms of the verb be do not 
by themselves make assertions. In the sentence, " The moun- 
tain is high," is is used to join or couple mountain with high, 
the word in the predicate that describes mountain. In " Nathan 
Hale was a hero," was joins Nathan Hale with hero, the word 
in the predicate that explains Nathan Hale. Such coupling or 
joining verbs are called copulas (link-verbs). 

When a noun is used in the predicate with a copula to explain 
the subject, it is called a Predicate Noun. 

When an adjective is used in the predicate with a copula to 
describe the subject, it is called a Predicate Adjective. 
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Select the verbs in the following ; state which are transitive^ 
which intransitive; name any copulas^ and give the predicate 
noun or adjective hy which each is followed : — 

1. Simple duty hath no place for fear. 

2. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

3. Peace rules the day when reason rules the mind. 

4. He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
business at night. 

5. Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of 
all virtues. 

. 6. The man who quarrels with his fate does not understand it. 

7. Every wind that blows bears with it some rainbow's promise. 

8. Once again 1 behold those steep and lofty cliffs. 

9. " Will you walk into my parlor ? " 
Said a spider to a fly. 

10. William Penn was always honest in his dealings with the Indians. 

11. Grood nature will always supply the absence of beauty, but beauty 
cannot long supply the absence of good nature. 

12. I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die. 



LESSON VI 
THE PARTS OF SPEECH -(Concluded) 

An Adverb is a word used to limit or modify the meaning 
of a verb. 

Adverbs limit or modify verbs by indicating the manner, 
the time, or the place of the action expressed by the verb. 

Adverbs may also limit or modify adjectives or other 

adverbs. 

The boy is very brave. (Adjective.) 

This girl reads remarkably well. (Adverb.) 
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Select the adverbs in the following and ttate what each 
modifies .' — 

And all this has passed away. Two hundred years have entirely 
changed the character of a great continent, and blotted forever from its 
face a whole rice. True, a stricken few remain here and there ; but how 
unlike their untamed forefathers 1 The Indian of falcon glance and lion 
bearing, the theme of touching ballad, the hero of romantic tale, is gone, 
and his degraded offspring crawl upon the soil where he walked in majesty. 

As a race they are fast withering from the land. Their arrows are 
broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins are already in the dust. 
Slowly and sadly they climb the deserted mountains and read their doom 
in the setting sun. They are rapidly sinking before the mighty tide which 
is pressing them away; they must soon hear the roar of the last wave, 
which will settle over them forever. 

A Preporition is a word that shows the relation between a 
noun or a pronoun and some other word. 

The sun shines for the whole world's joy. 
The crown was offered to him. 

A noun or a pronoun joined to some other word by a prepo- 
sition is said to be used with the preposition. 

« 

Note. — It is desirable to restrict the use of the term " object '* to the noun or 
pronoun that completes a transitive verb, and for that reason the noun or pro- 
noun that follows a prei>osition is spoken ol as used with the preposition rather 
than as the object of the preposition. 

Select the prepositions in the following^ and state between what 
words eaah shows the relation : — 

A pretty story about terns is told by Edwards, the Scotch naturalist. 
He had shot a tern, and ^tood by the ^^ge of the sea, waiting for the flowing 
tide to drift the wounded bird to his feet. He says : " When matters were 
In this position, I beheld, to my great surprise, two of the unwounded terns 
take hold of their disabled comrade, one at each wing, lift him out of the 
water, and bear him seawards. After being carried about six or seven 
yards, he was l0t gently doWti again, when he was taken up by two others. 
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In this way, by taking turns, the two pairs of birds carried their friend to a 
rock that was some distance away, and landed him safely. 

" I now made toward the rock, wishing to obtain the prize that had 
been thus taken out of my grasp. I was seen, however, by the terns, and 
instead of four, I had in a short time a whole swarm about me. On my 
near approach to the rock, I once more beheld two of the terns take hold of 
the wounded bird, and this time they carried him out to sea, and far beyond 
my reach." 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or groups of 
words. (Conjunction means connective,) 

(a) I saw a man and his dog. ^And connects man and dog."} 

(b) Men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever. ^And connects the two groups of words, men 
may come and men may go. But connects the whole group of words 
in the first line to the whole group of words in the second line.] 

(c) I/l come, I shall expect to find you. [//connects the group /come 

and the g^up / shall expect to find you.'\ 

(d) When I come, I shall expect to find you. 

(e) Although I cannot come, I shall hope to see you soon. 

Select the conjunctions in the following and state what is con- 
nected hy each : — 

1. Ambition has its disappointments to sour us, but never the good 
fortune to satisfy us. 

2. Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other. 

3. Sink or swim, live or die, surviye or perish, I give my hand and my 
heart to this vote. 

4. Sorrow shows us truths, as night brings out the stars. 

5. Honor, industry, and good humor run in our family; but, somehow 
or other, poverty also insists upon being a relative. 

6. Both Shakespeare and Milton wrote beautiful sonnets. 

7. Arnold proved himself to be the arch traitor, although he professed 
loyalty to his country. 

8. If I lose mine honor, I lose myself. 

9. Freely we serve, because we freely love. 

10. In the wild state elephants live in herds, and it is an interesting 
sight to see them as they move slowly across their grazing grounds. 
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An Interjection or exclamation is a word used to express 
sudden emotion or feeling. 

Hurrah ! the flag still floats. 

Select the interjections in the follomng : — 

1. " Adieu ! " she said, as the boat left the shore. 

2. Teach me how to live 

And, oh ! still harder lesson, how to die. 

3. " Bravo ! " the King cried out. 

4. And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

5. Oh 1 what a fall was there, my countrymen. 

6. Oh ! happiness of sweet retired content ! 
To be at once secure and innocent. 

7. Life's a short summer — man a flower — 

He dies — alasl how soon he dies. 

8. I take a long, last lingering view ; 
Adieu, my native land, adieu I 

9. " It snows ! " cried the schoolboy. " Hurrah I " 

10. Heigh-ho 1 daisies and buttercups ! 

11. Yet, ah 1 why should they know their fate? 



LESSON VII 
THE SAME WORD AS DIFFERENT PARTS OF SPEECH 

In your study of sentences you will find that the same 
word may often be used in different ways, and thus may be 
one part of speech in one sentence and a different part of 
speech in another. In the sentence, "We drive to school,'* 
drive expresses action and is therefore a verb, but in " The 
drive along the river is pleasant," drive is a name and is a noun. 

There are many words that are sometimes one part of speech 
and sometimes another, and for this reason the form of a word 
does not show to what part of speech it belongs. This can be 
determined only by its use. 
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Explain the use of each of the italicized words in the follow- 
ing and state which of them are nouns and which are verbs: — 

1. The. Jish weighed six pounds. 
We shall fish all day. 

2. Each child received his share. 

You may share the fruit among you. 

3. Our studies are not difficult. 

John often studies while the other boys play. 

4. The angry crowd surged along the street. 
They crowd and jostle one another. 

5. The rest of the story was soon told. 
Let us rest here in the shade. 

6. A severe blow felled him to the ground. 
Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not so unkind as man*s ingratitude. 

7. They sleep well who have no care. 
Sleep is sweet to the laboring man. 

Nouns and Adjectives often have the same form, but they 
can be easily distinguished by their use. 

Explain the use of each of the italicized words in the following 
and state which are nouns and which are adjectives : — 

1. The good and the bad grow up together. 
Good words are better than bad strokes. 

2. Pleasure that at first seems sweet often brings bitter regrets. 

The bitter goes before the sweet, and thus makes the sweet sweeter. 

3. The brave never die. 

The brave man is not he who feels no fear, 
But he whose noble soul its fears subdue. 

4. Young twigs are sooner bent than old trees. 
The young often ridicule the advice of the old. 

5. Little minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune. 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long. 

6. Great talkers are never great doers. 

The names of the good and the great never perish. 

A number of adjectives and adverbs have the same form. 
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Explain the use of each of the italicized words in th$ following^ 
stating which are adjectives and which are adverbs:'--^ 

1. We made fast the doors and windows. 
How fast time flies. 

2. Her voice was ever low and sweet. 

The branches bent low with ripened fruit. 

3. We started early in the morning. 
The early bird catches the worm. 

4. Hard is the task of justice, when distress excites our pity. 
He must wink hard who looks at the sun. 

5. To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

They did not arrive until a late hour. 

6. It is high time for us to be off. 
The waves rose higher and higher. 

Some adverbs and prepositions have the same form. 

Explain the use of each of the italicized words in the following 
and state which are adverbs and which are prepositions : — 

1. He stood hy when the command was given. 
The river runs hy the mill. 

2. He asked if there were any one toithin. 
Within a shady dell the modest violets grow. 

3. He looked above and below. 

Above the trees the honey-bees swarm by with buzz and boom. 

4. He commanded the guard to move on b^ore. 
He was tried before a jury of his peers. 

5. Abraham bowed dowrh himself before the people of the land. 
Doion the mountain side ran the little brook* 

6. Near the village street stood two old maples. 

Near and more near came the sounds of the advancing host. 

As the use of a word in the sentence determines the part of 
speech to whichf it belongs, care must be exercised that words 
be classified according to their use in each particular case. 
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Law. — The part of speech to which a word belongs must 
be determined by its use. 

Note. — It should be borne in mind that a word is not a part of speech 
until used in a sentence. 

State to what part of speech each of the italicized words in the 
following belongs : — 

1. The evil that men do lives after them ; the good is oft interred with 
their bones. 

2. The sleep of a laboring man is m>€eU 

3. I saw a crowd, a host of yellow daffodils. 

4. Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

5. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank. 

6. A UoH> with a word strikes deeper than a Uow with ft aword. 

7. A generom action is its own retoard, 

8. Evil is only good perverted. 

9. A heavy purse makes a light heart 

10. A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter's day. 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

11. A word to the wise is enough. 

12. There are strong minds in every walk of life. 

13. Be not the Jirst by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

14. None but the hrave deserves the fair^ 

15. Come he slow, or come he fast^ 

It is but Death who comes at last. 

16. Coming events cast their shadow he/ore them. 

17. A round of applause greeted the President as he entered the room. 

18. Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 

19. Every man ean master a grief but ho that has it 

20. She is alone in her grief. 

21. An important charge was committed to him. 

22. Fiction may deck the truth with spurious rays, 
And round the hero cast a borrowed blaze. 

93. The paths of glory lead hut to the grave. 
34. 1^0 man i^ born unto himself alone. 



CHAPTER III 

THE STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES 

LESSON VIII 
MODIFIERS 

You have learned that words are classified according to 
their uses in sentences. With this fact in mind you are ready- 
to examine more closely the simple and beautiful mechanism of 
thought-building in our language. All the parts of speech into 
which words are divided, except the interjection, have a definite 
part to perform in the building-up of a thought. (The inter- 
jection, as an expression of sudden emotion, has no grammatical 
connection with the rest of the sentence.) 

All complete thought, it has been shown, must be expressed 
in sentences, and each sentence must consist of a subject and a 
predicate. The subject must contain a substantive, and the 
predicate must contain a verb. A simple thought may be 
expressed by a substantive and a verb. These, then, are the 
essential words in a sentence, for without them no thought 
can be expressed. 

Many thoughts require more than these essential words, in 
order that certain details may be given, and it is then necessary 
to add other words. When we say " Birds sing," we express a 
thought ; but if we wish to say what birds sing and when they 
sing, we must add words to give this information, as ^^ Many 
birds of our forests sing when the sun is setting, ^^ The word 
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many and the word-group of our forests modify the noun ; the 
word-group when the sun is setting modifies the verb. Single 
words and groups of words that modify other words may be 
spoken of by the general term Modifiers. 

(1) Divide the follovdng sentences into subject and predicate ; 
(2) name the essential words (jsvhstantive and verV) ; (3) give 
the modifiers^ stating which modifiers are single words and which 
are groups of words : — 

1. The history of our country is one of constant progress. 

2. Before printing was invented all books were written by hand. 

3. The manifold flowers of the gardens poured out their souls in odors. 

4. Not a single copy of the book is now in existence. 

5. A face that cannot smile is never good. 

6. In the best books great men talk to us and give us their thoughts. 

7. Milton wrote his greatest poem after he became blind. 

8. The antlered monarch of the waste sprung from his heathery couch 
in haste. 

9. -^sop's fables are still read and quoted because they contain well- 
established truths. 

In the sentences above you found modifiers that modified 
nouns and others that modified verbs. You have learned that 
a word which modifies a noun is called an adjective ; hence any 
modifier of a noun, whether it be a single word or a group of 
words, is called an Adjective Modifier. Similarly, any modifier 
of a verb is called an Adverb Modifier. 

In the following select (1) the adjective modifiers^ telling 
what each modifies; (2) the adverb modifiers^ telling what each 
modifies: — 

1. A bird in the hand is worth two birds in the bush. 

2. All the incidents of the battle were observed by the watchful general. 

3. A man finds pleasure in his work when he puts his heart into it. 

4. Each hour and season yields its tribute of delight. 

5. The old general, who had been with Napoleon in his great battles, 
had many thrilling adventures. 
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6. From the top of the mountain a tiuy river could be seen winding 
through the valley below. 

7. Queen Victoria was greatly loved by her subjects during her entire 
reign. 

8. Ichabod Crane must have presented a grotesque appearance as he rode 
along on his raw-boned steed. 

9. Nature never becomes a toy to a wise spirit. 

Law. — Groups of words may be used as adjectives or as 
adverbs. ^ 

LSSSON IX 

PHRASES AND CLAUSES 

In the previous lesson it was found that nouns and verbs 
may be modified by single words or by groups of words ; that 
is, not only may single words have the adjective or adverb 
use, but groups of words may be used as adjectives or adverbs 
as well. This is not only true of adjectives and adverbs ; 
the oflBce of each part of speech may be filled by a group of 
words. For this reason, while we study the parts of speech 
as single words, we must also study the groups of words that 
may be used as their equivalents. 

Groups of words that are used as single parts of speech are 
of two kinds, — those that contain a subject and a predicate, 
and those that do not. The first we call Clauses, the second. 
Phrases. 

A Phrase is a group of words that is used as a single part of 
speech and does not contain a subject and a predicate. 

A Clause is a group of words that is used as a single part of 
speech and contains a subject and a predicate. 

We use the terms Noun-phrase, Noun-clause, Adjective- 
phrase, Adjective-clause, and so on, according as the phrase or 
clause has the use of a noun, an adjective, or other part of 
speech. 
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Noun-phrases and Noun-clauses 
A phrase may be used as a noun. 

1. To succeed is better than to fail. 

2. Success is better than failure. 

We might use the nouns suceess and failure^ instead of to 
succeed and to fail^ in the first sentence ; but it is often 
desirable to use to succeed^ to fail^ and similar expressions, 
since they convey more vividly the idea of action. 

Notice the use of the nounrphrase in each of the following : — 

1. To labor [subject-noun] is the law of life. 

2. I promise not to reveal the secret [object]. 

3. Her habit is to walk [predicate noun]. 

A clause ia often used as a noun. 

1. Ruin is certain. 

2. That toe are ruined is certain. 

The idea conveyed by the noun ruin^ in the first sentence, 
may be expressed by the clause that we are ruined. Just as ruin 
is the subject-noun in the first sentence, so that we are ruined^ 
in the second sentence, is a subject, and may be spoken of as the 
Subject-Clause. 

Notice the use of the noun-clause in each of the following : — 

1. I expected that my friend would come [object]. 

2. The truth is that we have been deceived [predicate noun]. 

3. I have no memory of what he says [with a preposition] . 

4. That Napoleon was ambitious [subject-noun] cannot be denied. 

In the sentence, "It is certain that he will fail," the pro- 
noun it alone is not the subject of is. The clause that he will 
fail is the fact about which the assertion is made and is the real 
subject of the verb. We have then two subjects, it and the 
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clause referring to and explaining it. The first we speak of as 
the introductory subject, and the second as a clause in apposi- 
tion with it. 

Verb-phbases 

Verb-phrases are very common, for it is often necessary to 
use more than one word to make an assertion. 

He may have come already. 
The lesson will he finished soon. 
She is writing a letter. 

Adjective-phbases and Adjective-clauses; Adverb-phrases 

AND Adverb-clauses 

Many adjective-phrases, adjective-clauses, adverb-phrases, and 
adverb-clauses are used, for many different words and expres- 
sions are needed to modify the meanings of nouns and verbs, in 
order to add particulars and to express the finer shades of 
thought. 

Adjective-phrases and adverb-phrases are usually formed 
by combining substantives with prepositions. Here we find 
the value of the preposition. By combining it with a substan- 
tive we form a phrase which modifies some word in the sentence. 
If the phrase modifies a noun, it is an Adjective-phrase; If it 
modifies a verb, an adjective, or an adverb, it is an Adverb-phrase. 

Similarly, a clause that modifies a noun is an Adjective- 
clause, and a clause that modifies a verb, an adjective, or an 
adverb, is an Adverb-clause. 

State to which class each of the following italicized phrases 
and clauses belongs^ and what it modifies: — 

1. One touch of nature makes the whole world akin. 

2. He who works faithfully will succeed. 

3. Small service is true service while it lasts, 

4. Is there a heart that music cannot melt f 

5. The air was filled with sweetness. 

6. Day came in all the beauty of an early spring. 
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Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection-phrases 

Phrases having the use of prepositions, conjunctions, or 
interjections are easily recognized. 

1. The boat lay along side of the wharf. (Preposition phrase.) 

2. He looked as if he were happy. (Conjunction phrase.) 

3. Oh, dear ! see how it rains. (Interjection phrase.) 

Law. — Groups of words may be used as parts of speech. 

Select the phrases and clauses in the following^ stating to what 
class each belongs and what it modifies : — 

1. The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea. 

2. Long, slender bars of clouds float in the sea of crimson light. 

3. The most charming landscape that I ever saw was a group of farms 
in a mountain valley. 

4. The universe is the property of every individual. 

5. I am not solitary whilst I read and write. 

6. To read well is a rare accomplishment. 

7. Many precious stones are taken out of rocks. 

8. Labor gathers the web of the caterpillar and weaves it into raiment, 
soft and warm and beautiful. 

9. It was never intended that some people should do all the work, 
while others only play and amuse themselves. 

10. I will teach you to sing. 

11. The highest beauty of our flag lies in what it symbolizes. 

12. Their van will be upon us before the bridge goes down. 

13. He who wrongs another wrongs himself more. 
• 14. He spoke as though he were sure of success. 

15. Ah me I how swiftly the days are passing ! 

16. The rose is fairest when 'tis budding anew. 

17. There is no one who would be truer to the trust than he would be. 

18. The Washington monument is the highest in America. 

19. The truths of God have conquered the errors of man. 

20. The good soldier wishes sincerely for peace even when he is 
fighting. 



CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS 
LBSSON X 

SENTENCES CLASSIFIED AS TO FORM 

You have learned that sentences are classified, according to 
the thought or idea that they contain, as declarative, interroga- 
tive, and imperative. There is another and more important 
classification, which is made with reference to their form. 
Some sentences contain but one statement, question, or com- 
mand, and thus have but one subject and one predicate. This 
is the simplest form in which a complete thought can be ex- 
pressed. Other sentences contain more than one statement, 
question, or command, and therefore require more than one 
subject and one predicate, and we thus have a complex or a 
compound form. 

A Simple Sentence is one that contains but one subject and 

one predicate. 

The rose is the queen of flowers. 

Sometimes an assertion is made of two or more persons oi 
things considered together, and two subject-nouns connected by 
a conjunction may be used to name them. 

1. Mary and Elizabeth were daughters of King Henry of England. 

2. Gold and silver are precious metals. 

The assertion were daughters is not made of Mary alone or 
of Elizabeth alone, but of the two together, and thus expresses 
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but one thought. The sentence is therefore simple, although 
the subject is compound in form. Similarly, a compound predi- 
cate may be required to make a particular assertion about some 
person or thing. 

The lark rose from the ground and soared high into the air, 

A Complex Sentence is one that, besides having a principal 
subject and predicate, contains also one or more clauses. 

The group of words containing the principal subject and 
predicate we call the Principal Member of the sentence. (Mem- 
ber means part.) 

1. The wicked flee when no man pursueth, (Adverb-clause.) 

2. The boy that is not afraid to Work is the one that will succeed. (Ad- 
jective-clauses.) 

3. That Lincoln was a great man is admitted by all. (Noun-clause.) 

The subject and predicate of these modifying clauses may 
in turn be modified by other clauses. 

This is the cat that caught the rat that ate the malt that lay in the house 
that Jack built. 

In this sentence each clause beginning with that modifies 
the noun just preceding. 

Connective words that join clauses to the words they modify 
are of three kinds, — Subordinate Conjunctives, Conjunctive 
Pronouns, and Conjunctive Adverbs. 

1. I did not see him until he entered the room. 

2. Milton, who wrote Paradise Lost, was blind. 

3. When I am right, I am not afraid. 

In the first sentence until is used merely to join the clause 
he entered the room to the verb see^ which it modifies. It is, 
therefore, a conjunction, and introduces a clause. In the other 
sentences we have words that not only are used as connectives, 
but also have the use of some other part of speech. Who refers 
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to Milton and is a pronoun; when modifies is and is an 
adverb. 

A conjunction that introduces a clause is called a Subordinate 
Conjunction. (/S^J-ordinate means of a lower order or rank, for 
a clause is less important than the principal member.) 

A pronoun that performs the office of both a pronoun and a 
conjunction is called a Conjunctive Pronoun. 

An adverb that performs the office of both an adverb and 
a conjunction is called a Conjunctive Adverb. 

A complex sentence often needs no punctuation at all. But 
when an adverb-clause precedes the principal member, it is 
usually separated from it by a comma. 

If these words had been uttered then, many lives might have been 
spared. 

While the ship was diving into those huge seas, we could see nothing 
but an avalanche of foam. 

Two or more simple sentences may be combined into a 
single sentence. 

The rains descended and the floods beat. 
He came, he saw, he conquered. 

A sentence composed of two or more simple sentences is 
called a Compound Sentence. The sentences of which a com- 
pound sentence is composed are called its Members. 

One or more of the members of a compound sentence may 
be complex. 

A Compound Sentence is one that is composed of two or 
more members, each of which may be a simple or a complex 
sentence. 

The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by such conjunctions as and^ but^ or^ which are called 
Coordinate Conjunctions. (Coordinate means equal in order or 
rank, for the members are of equal importance.) 
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The members of a compound sentence are usually separated 
by a comma and a conjunction if they are short and simple, but 
sometimes the conjunction may be omitted. When the mem- 
bers are long or complex, or when we wish to make the separa- 
tion emphatic, a semicolon is used. 

Hamilton smote the rock of the national resources, and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth. 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 

The spendthrift robs his heirs ; the miser robs himself. 

Softly sing the billows, rushing, whispering low ; 
Freshly, oh, deliciously, the warm, wild wind doth blow I 

Law. — For the better expression of a thought, several sets 
of subjects and predicates may be combined in a single sentence. 

In the following select the simple sentences ; the complex sen- 
tences^ giving the principal member and the clauses in each; 
and the compound sentences^ giving the members of each. Grive 
reasons for the use of the marks of punctuation. 

1. The gorgeous hues of the humming-bird make it appear like a tiny 
fragment of a rainbow. 

2. I had a dove, and the sweet dove died. 

3. Two hundred years have changed the character of a great continent ; 
they have blotted forever from its face a whole race. 

4. The Indian of falcon glance and lion beaiing, and the hero of 
romantic tale, is gone. 

5. Now his degraded offspring crawl upon the ground where he walked 
in majesty. 

6. Their arrows are broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins are 
in the dust. 

7. The physical training that a man gets in foot-ball makes him strong. 

8. It also teaches him perseverance, stability, and how to think quickly. 

9. As the climate of Porto Rico is comparatively good, that island will 
probably become a favorite resort in winter. 
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10. Sloth like mat consumes faster than labor wears, but the used key 
is always bright. 

H. Benjamin Franklin, who was once a poor printer, became a great 
and wise man. 

12. One man walks through the world with his eyes open, ahother with 
his eyes shut. 

13. When the last hour has come, with our own hands we will set fire 
to the city and perish. 

14. A man's country is not a certain patch of land, but it is a principle; 
and patriotism is loyalty to that principle. 

15. Even if it were a hurricane, we are not ourselves in any danger. 

16. Whenever I heard their cries, I knew that my neighbor was being 
berated. 

17. Upon this difference depends all the superiority of knowledge which 
one man acquires over another. 



LE8SON XI 

ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 

Since thought is expressed in sentences, it is necessary to 
understand the structure of sentences in order to grasp the force 
and meaning of what we read. To understand the structure of 
sentences we must know the parts of which they are composed 
and understand their relations to one another. 

We have already seen that sentences are made up of words, 
and have noticed the different ways in which these are used in 
the structure of the sentence. The ability to recognize these 
relations readily comes only from much practice in separating 
sentences into their parts and in determining the use of each in 
the structure. 

This separation of a sentence into its parts is called Analysis. 

Analysis is valuable not only in giving a proper understand- 
ing of the laws that govern sentence structure, but in enabling 
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UB to express and write down our own thoughts correctly and 
clearly. It thus helps in the proper arrangement and punctua- 
tion of the elements of the sentence. 

In analyzing a sentence, the first step is to separate it into 
subject and predicate and to name the essential part of each. 
The next step is to give the modifiers of the essential parts 
and explain or describe each. 

Sometimes one or more words already used in a sentence 
may be omitted when the meaning is clear without repeating 
them. Modifying elements are often thus omitted, and a part 
or all of the predicate of a dependent clause may be understood 
but not expressed. In " John is taller than I," the meaning is, 
"John is taller than I am tall^^^ but as the sense is clear 
without am tall, the sentence is contracted or shortened by 
omitting these words. 

In analysis, all essential elements that are understood but 
not expressed must be supplied. 

In the sentence, " The golden splendor of autumn fills us 
with delight," 

The golden splendor of autumn is the subject ; Jills us with 
delight is the complete predicate ; 

splendor is the subject-noun ; 

jilU is the predicate- verb ; 

splendor is modified by the adjectives the, golden, and the 
adjective-phrase of autumn ; 

fills is modified by the adverbial phrase vrith delight; 

us is the object of fills. 

Form for analysis of simple sentences : — 

(1) Read the sentence. 

(2) State the class to which it belongs. 
(8) Divide it into subject and predicate. 

(4) Name the essential parts of the subject and the predicate. 
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(5) Give the modifiers of the subject-noun and predicate- 
verb, and describe each. 

(6) Name the object, the predicate noun, or adjective. 

Note. — The pupil will often be helped to understand an inverted sentence 
by changing it into the natural order. 

Analyze the followiri^i sentences according to the form given : — 

1. The autumn woods are matted with brown leaves. 

2. The nineteenth century has been remarkable for invention and dis- 
covery. 

3. A healthy person can endure much hard work, 

4. The happy white-throat on the swaying bough carols right joyously. 

5. We cannot honor our country with too deep a reverence. 

6. Socrates was the most learned man of his time. 

7. The cheerful song of the robin is one of the first indications of the 
coming of spring. 

8. To read well is a fine accomplishment. 

9. Why should we defer the declaration ? 

10. We are often helped by the experience of others. 

11. Daniel Webster was beyond all question the greatest of American 
orators. 

12. A man of experience is usually a safe counsellor. 

13. From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, leaps the live thunder. 

14. Most boys like to read Kipling*s animal stories. 

15. Men are but children of a larger growth. 



LESSON XII 
SIMPLE SENTENCES WITH COMPOUND ELEMENTS 

A predicate may make an assertion of two or more subjects, 
or more than one assertion may be made of one subject. 

The rain and hail beat against the window. 
The wind moaned and sighed among the trees. 

In the first sentence the subject is compound, in the second 
the predicate is compound ; but as the assertion beat against the 
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window applies to both rain and hail^ and moaned and sighed 
amon^ the trees is asserted of the simple subject the wind^ only 
one complete statement is made in each case, and the sentences 
are simple. 

The rain and hail poured down and beat upon the poor traveller 
mercilessly. 

Although both subject and predicate of this sentence are 
compound, only one complete statement is made and the sen- 
tence is simple, for each subject applies to each predicate. 

The object of a verb is often made up of two or even more 
words connected by conjunctions, and is then called a compound 
object. 

The teacher praised John and Henry for their work. 

Substantives used with prepositions are often compound, 
and other compound elements are frequently found in different 
relations in the sentence. 

Analyze the following sentences : — 

1. Earth and sky their vows have plighted. 

2. Death lays his icy hand on king and peasant alike. 

3. The mountain peaks were clear and keen and rose-tinted with the 
waning light. 

4. Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl. 

5. Admiral Dewey attacked and captured the Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay. 

6. The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in a crisis, 
shrink from the service of their country. 

7. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped 
with Infamy. 

8. The mountains give to their lost children berries and water. 

9. Soft and low the song began. 

10. The rising generation should be inspired with an ardent love for 
their country, an unquenchable love of liberty, and a profound reverence 
for the Constitution and the Union. 
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11. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, * 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

12. Is private credit the friend and patron of industry? 

13. I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streanas. 

14. Many of Cooper's characters are strong, characteristic, and human. 

15. The grandest and most magnificent of Webster's orations was his 
celebrated reply to Hayne. 



LESSON XIII 
INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS IN THE SENTENCE 

Words and word-groups are often used independently. 
As they do not enter into the structure of the sentence, they 
do not form a part of either the subject or the predicate, and 
in the analysis of the sentence are merely mentioned. 

Among words and word-groups used independently are the 
following : — 

(1) The name of the person or thing addressed. 

Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition. 

(2) Interjections. 

Hurrah ! the flag still floats. 

(3) Single words not necessary to the meaning of the 
sentence. 

Well, there was no course left but to spend the night in the woods. 

(4) Groups of words not grammatically connected with the 
rest of the sentence. 

To maJce a long story short, I did not wait to see which way the bear 
would go. 
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Words and phrases used independently are usually sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by commas, except in the 
case of interjections and exclamatory expressions, which are 
followed by exclamation points. 

Analyze the following sentences; mention the independent 
elements^ and explain each: — 

1. Sweet bird, thy bower k ever green. 

2. On the other hand, Franklin could not cross the channel without 
making observations useful to mankind. 

3. Ah 1 how my heart swells at the sight of those lofty mountains. 

4. Are not you, sir, the object of punishment and of vengeance ? 

5. I am a poor, quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal subject of 
the king, Grod bless him 1 

6. All these, however, were mere terrors of the night. 

7. Now, this course would not have been wise. 

8. Mrs. Jarley's back being toward him, the military gentleman shook 
his finger. 

9. How oft. In spirit have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye 1 thou wanderer through the woods. 

10. Of political wisdom, indeed, in its larger and more generous sense, 
Queen Elizabeth had little or none. 

11. Their swords glittering in the sunlight, and their horses galloping 
at full speed, the cavalry charged. 

12. I have indicated, Mr. President, the causes of our discontent. 

13. Justice in politics (you may take my word for it) is the highest 
wisdom. 

14. Alas I the mistake cannot be righted. 



LBBBON XIV 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 

You have learned that the complex sentence is composed of 
a principal statement, question, or command, and one or more 
subordinate or dependent clauses. 

As a dependent clause takes the place of, or is used in the 
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same way as, a single part of speech, it has the use in the sen- 
tence of the part of speech of which it is the equivalent. In 
analyzing a complex sentence it is therefore necessary to deter- 
mine for what part of speech each clause is used. 

A dependent clause may be a noun, an adjective, or an adverb 
clause according as it has the use of a noun, an adjective, or an 
adverb. 

A noun-clause may have any use in a sentence which a noun 
may have. Only the most common uses are given here. 

A noun-clause may be used as : — 

(1) The subject of a verb. 

That Lincoln was the greatest American is generally conceded. 

(2) The object of a transitive verb. 

Columbus never knew that he had discovered a new continent, 

(3) In the predicate, with a copula, to explain the subject. 
(Predicate clause.) 

The truth is, he won success hy his own efforts. 

(4) The subject after, or in apposition with, the introduc- 
tory it. 

It is certain that honesty is the best policy. 

In the following select the noun-clauses and tell how each is 
used: — 

1. Keep God always in your heart, my child, were her mother's last 
words. 

2. The warm air and the twitter of the birds made me feel that spring 
had indeed come. 

3. That a man should suffer for his crimes is believed by all. 

4. It was evident that their battle-cry was Conquer or die ! 

5. We cannot honestly assert what we do not believe. 

6. That a soft answer turneth away wrath has often been proved. 

7. The frost looked forth one still, clear night, 
And he said, " Now I shall be out of sight." 
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8. That the earth moves was taught by Galileo. 

9. It is well known that long ago fairies and elves lived in the wood. 
10. The secret of his success was that he always did his work well. 

As the adjective-clause has the use of an adjective, it may 
describe or modify any noun or its equivalent. 

When the adjective-clause merely describes the noun with- 
out restricting its meaning, it is separated from it by a comma ; 
but when it serves to restrict or confine the meaning to that 
particular noun, the comma is omitted. 

The child who found the purse was honest. 

I gave the book to John, who will return it to you. 

GHve the adjective-clauses in the following and tell what each 
modifies: — 

1. He who runs may read. 

2. The ship that was in the storm is now in port. 

3. The beautiful seashells are the fairy ships which have drifted to 
shore. 

4. We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and step 
to the music of the Union. 

5. I love that moaning music which I hear 
In the bleak gusts of autumn. 

6. The daisy by the shadow that it casts 
Protects the lingerihg dewdrop from the sun. 

7. Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on memory's wall 
Is one of a dim old forest 
That seemeth the best of all. 

8. Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. 

9. The happiest bird of all our spring, and the one that rivals the 
European lark in my estimation, is the bobolink. 

10. There is a little artist. 

Who paints in the cold night hours. 

The adverb-clause, like the adverb, may modify a verb, an 
adjective, or an adverb. 
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Select the adverb-clauses in the following and state what each 
modifies : — 

1. When we tire of the works of man, nature furnishes us fresh 
enjoyment. 

2. The harebell trembled on its stem, 
Down where the rushing waters gleam. 

3. Socrates was wiser than other men of his day.^ 

4. The childhood shows the man as morning shows the day. 
6. Cheerily, then, my little man. 

Live and laugh as boyhood can.^ 

6. Roses are sweetest and keep longest when picked with the dew upon 
them.^ 

7. A wise man is never less alone than when he is alone. 

8. Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him. 

9. Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
10. Deep in the wave is a coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove. 



LESSON XV 
ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES 

As a complex sentence is made up of a principal statement, 
question, or command, and one or more subordinate or depend- 
ent clauses, each of which contains a subject and a predicate, in 
analysis it must first be separated into the clauses of which it is 
composed. Then each can be easily analyzed in turn, beginning, 
of course, with the principal member. 

Order of analysis for complex sentences : — 

(1) State the class to which it belongs. 

(2) Separate it into the principal member and clauses. 

1 Supply the omitted words. 
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(3) Analyze the principal member, following the order 
used in analyzing a simple sentence. Mention the subordi- 
nate clause, stating whether it is used as a modifier or as a 
substantive. 

(4) Analyze each clause, following the order used in ana- 
lyzing a simple sentence. 

Analyze the following complex sentences : — 

1. Harvard University, which is the oldest college iu America, was 
founded in 1636. 

2. We never know the precise time when the birds leave us in 
the fall. 

3. Lo ! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream down the snows, till the air is white. 

4. The birds of the South are more beautiful than are those of the 
North. 

5. He must be cold, indeed, who can look upon the folds of our flag as 
they ripple in the breeze without pride of country. 

6. I roam the woods that crown 

The upland, where the mingled splendors glow. 

7. The highest beauty of our national flag lies in what it symbolizes. 

8. The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear. 

9. Benjamiii Franklin said, "Many people give too much for the 
whistle." 

10. That the mountains were still many miles away could hardly be 
credited by the stranger. 

11. It is a common proverb that all is not gold that glitters. 

12. Who is there that cannot conjure up tender memories with a 
rose? 

13. As evening fell, the sky, the lake, and the forest melted and 
mingled together. 

14. Children love to listen to stories about their elders when they were 
children. 

15. The cuckoo of the poet is a wandering voice that calls unseen from 
the depths of the wood. 

16. The dictionary, though it raised Johnson's fame, added nothing to 
his fortune. 
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LESSON XVI 
ANALYSIS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 

As the compound sentence is composed of two or more 
independent sentences, the meaning of one member is not 
dependent on that of the others, and each may be analyzed 
separately. 

The members of a compound sentence may each be : — 

1. Simple. 

The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork. 

2. Simple combined with complex. 

Bees will not work in the light, and if there is a window in the hive 
they cover it with cement. 

3. Complex combined with complex. 

Reputation is what men and women think of us, but character is what 
God and the angels know of us. 

Order of analysis for compound sentences : — 

(1) State the class to which the sentence belongs. 

(2) Separate the sentence into its members and name the 
conjunctions that connect them. 

(3) Analyze each member according to the plans already 
given for simple and complex sentences. 

Analyze the following compound sentences: — 

1. Might is strong ; but right is stronger. 

2. Peace seemeth to reign upon the earth, and the restless heart of the 
ocean was for the moment consoled. 

3. Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyrs blow. 

4. Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

5. They had now reached the road that turns off to Sleepy Hollow; 
but here Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a demon, made an oppo- 
site turn, and plunged headlong down hill to the right. 
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6. Labor achieves grander victories, it weaves more durable trophies, 
it holds wider sway than the conqueror. 

7. And when he had spent all, there arose a great famine in that land ; 
and he began to be in want. 

8. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

9. Summer is singing its evensong and we listen. 

10. The merchants said that it was not within their power to send the 
tea back to England ; but they were willing to store it until they should 
receive further orders. 

11. The sea fowl has gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair. 

12. Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

13. The bloom of the rose passes quickly away, 
And the pride of the butterfly dies in a day. 

14. Independent actions make a man famous, and we can all count the 
few cases — half a dozen in our time — when a public man ventured to act 
as he thought. 



REVIEW 

MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES FOR ANALYSIS 

1. The boats at anchor are motionless as sleeping swans. 

2. Men are valued not for what they are, but for what they seem to be. 

3. Much water goeth by the mill 
That the miller knoweth not of. 

4. It is most sweet to muse upon the days gone by. 

5. The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

6. Tender twigs are bent with ease, 
Aged trees do break with bending. 

7. Be not the first by whom the new is tried. 

8. We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

9. I bring fresh showers for thirsting flowers 
from the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 
10. England, with all thy faults, I love thee still. 
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11. "Make way for liberty 1 " he cried. 

12. Gulls do not fear the wildest storms, for they are so strong upon 
the wing that they can make their way even in the teeth of the gale. 

13. When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune affects us, the sin- 
cerity of friendship is proved. 

14. Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse was ever withheld from 
the cause in which he had engaged. 

15. Children should learn what is appropriate for their years. 

16. It is very often impossible to estimate the extent of injury which a 
careless word will produce. 

17. To be useful in some degree is within the means of every one. 

18. Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it 
with a steady and perpetual peace. 

19. The eye that sees all things cannot see itself. 

20. It often requires deep digging to obtain pure water. 

21. To err is human; to forgive, divine. 

22. Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its eggs. 

23. Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 

24. Wealth may seek us.; but wisdom must be sought. 

25. Strike the iron while it is hot. 

26. Where your treasure is, there your heart will be also. 

27. Language is a city, to the building of which every human being 
has brought a stone. 

28. He who works for the welfare of mankind does his duty best. 

29. It is the heart, and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain. 

30. We see in Thackeray's letters how full his heart was of love and 
religion. 

31. Pallid evening twines her beaming hair 

In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day. 

32. Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 

33. Advice is seldom welcome ; and they who need it most, always like 
it the least. 

34. It is an ill wind that turns nothing to good. 



CHAPTER V 

NOUNS 
LESSON XVII 

CLASSES OF NOUNS 

You have gained some knowledge of sentences and the 
parts of which they are composed. You are able to take a 
sentence to pieces, name its parts, and tell the use of each 
part in making or building .up the sentence, just as you might 
analyze a flower. You are therefore ready to study each of 
these parts separately, and to become acquainted with the 
different forms which it may have, and to learn any facts 
concerning it that will enable you to understand its use. We 
will first consider nouns. 

All the nouns we use may be divided into two classes, — 
those that are the names of particular persons, places, or things, 
and those that are names of classes of persons, places, or 
things. Ma% for example, is a name applied to a whole group 
or class ; but Henry Brown is the name of a particular per- 
son belonging to this class. The use of the proper noun is to 
distinguish the person or place it names from other persons 
or places. 

A Proper Noun is the name of some particular person, place, 
or thing. 

A Common Noun is the name of a class of persons -or 
things. 

45 
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Name the nouns in the following, stating which are proper and 

which are common nouns : — 

By that register I perceived that I was the youngest son of the youngest 
son for five generations back. My grandfather, Thomas, who was born in 
1598, lived at Ecton till he grew too old to follow business any longer, when 
he went to live with his son John, a dyer at Banbury, in Oxfordshire, with 
whom my father served an apprenticeship. There my grandfather died and 
lies buried. We saw his j^ravestone in 1758. His eldest son, Thomas, lived 
in the house at Ecton, and left it, with the land, to his only child, a daughter, 
who, with her husband, one Fisher, of Wellingborough, sold it to Mr. Isted, 
now lord of the manor there. My grandfather had four sons that grew up, 
viz., Thomas, John, Benjamin, and Josiah. I will give you what account 
I can of them, at this distance from my papers, and if these are not lost in 
my absence, you will find among them many more particulars. — Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Many nouns that belong to the general class of common 
nouns are the names of qualities which things possess or of 
actions or conditions. 

The whiteness of the snow was dazzling. 
Running is good exercise. 
Youth is the morning of life. 

Such words as whiteness, running, and t/outh are names, 
although they do not name objects that can be seen, handled, 
or perceived by the senses. To distinguish them from the 
great number of concrete nouns (those that are the names 
of objects that can be perceived by the senses), they are 
called Abstract Nouns. 

Adjectives are used to denote qualities which things pos- 
sess. Many abstract nouns are formed from adjectives, as 
goodness from good, honesty from honest. 

Verbs assert action. Abstract nouns that are the names 
of actions are formed from verbs, as walking from walk, service 
from serve. 

Abstract nouns may also be formed from other nouns, as 
heroism from hero, manhood from man. 
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Select the abstract nouns in thefollomng: — 

This library afforded me the means of improvement by constant study, 
for I set apart an hour or two each day, and thus repaired in some 
degree the loss of the learned education my father once intended for me. 
Reading was the only amusement I allowed myself. I spent no time in 
taverns, games, or frolics of any kind ; and my industry in my business con- 
tinued as indefatigable as it was necessary. My original habits of frugality 
continuing, and my father having, among his instructions to me when 
a boy, frequently repeated a proverb of Solomon, " Seest thou a man diligent 
in his calling, he shall stand before kings, he shall* not stand before mean 
men," I from thence considered industry as a means of obtaining wealth 
and distinction, which encouraged me, though I did not think that I should 
ever literally stand before kings, which, however, has since happened ; for 
I have stood before five, and even had the honor of sitting down with one, 
the King of Denmark, to dinner. — Benjamin Franklin. 

Sometimes a word that is used as a common noun in one 
sentence is used as an abstract noun in another. 

A tall youth entered the room. 
Youth is the springtime of life. 

In the first sentence youth is a name applied to a person 
and is therefore a common noun ; in the second sentence youth 
is the name of a state or condition and is an abstract noun. 

Bear in mind that the part of speech or the class to which a 
word belongs is determined by its use in the sentence. 

Persons and things may be thought of not only separately, 
but in groups, and one name may be applied to an entire group. 
A number of persons collected together may be called a crowd; 
a number of birds, sl flock; a number of ships, si fleet. 

When a noun is used as the name of a collection of persons 
or objects considered as one, it is called a Collective Noun. 

Name the collective nouns in the folloioing : — 

1. In every nation, as I said, there is a vast class that hs uneducated. 

2. The army marched to the defence of the besieged city. 

3. The Spanish fleet was entirely destroyed. 
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4. Seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain. 

5. While the British troops were marching to Concord to destroy the 
military stores, Paul Revere was galloping through the country, warning the 
people of their approach. 

6. Rich, celestial music thrilled the air 
From host on host of shining ones. 

7. Great crowds collected to celebrate the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence by Congress. 

8. The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the lea. 

9. When we speak of the Greeks as one people, we must not forget 
that they were separated into many distinct tribes. 

10. When Parliament met, the Commons proceeded to elect a committee 
for managing the impeachment. 

11. He bravely faced the mob and compelled them to listen to his words. 

12. We saw a large covey of prairie chickens and an immense flock 
of wild geese. 

Select the nouns in the following and state to which class each 
belongs : — 

One of the company called to a plain old man with white locks : " Pray, 
Father Abraham, what think you of the times? Will not these heavy taxes 
quite ruin the country? What would you advise us to do?" Father 
Abraham stood up and replied, " If you have my advice, I will give it to 
you in short, for a word to the wise is enough, as Poor Richard says. 

" The taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid on by the govern- 
ment were the only ones we had to pay, .we might more easily discharge 
them, but we have many others and much more grievous to some of us. 
We are taxed quite as much by our pride, and four times as much by our 
folly, and from these taxes the commissions cannot ease or deliver us by 
allowing an abatement. However, let us listen to good advice and some- 
thing may be done foi* us ; God helps them that help themselves, as Poor 
Richard says. 

" It would be thought a hard government that would tax its people a 
tenth part of their time to be used in its service, but idleness taxes many of 
us much more ; sloth, by bringing on disease, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, 
like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, while the used key is always 
bright, as Poor Richard says. But dost thou love life, then do not squander 
time, for that is the stuff life is made of, as Poor Richard says." — Benjamin 
Franklin. 
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LESSON XVIII 
GENDER 

Some nouns that are the names of persons and animals have 
different forms to denote whether the male or the female sex is 
meant. This distinction is called Gender. 

Nouns that are the names of males are said to be of the 
Masculine Gender, as many hoy^ master. 

Nouns that are the nances of females are said to be of the 
Feminine Gender, as woman^ girl^ mother. 

Nouns that are used in naming persons and animals of either 
sex are said to be of the Common Gender, as cousin^ parent^ 
hirdy cattle. 

Nouns that are the names of things of neither sex are said 
to be of the Neuter Gender. (Neuter means neither.) Mouse^ 
hooky city. 

There are three ways of denoting diiference in gender. 

First Method. — Entirely different words are used. 



IA8CUL1NB 


FEMININE 


MASCULINE 


FEMININE 


king 


queen 


drake 


duck 


uncle 


aunt 


gander 


goose 


brother 


sister 


horse 


mare 


nephew 


niece 


stag 


hind 



Second Method. — Words that indicate male and female are 
placed before others that do not denote sex. 

MASCULINE FEMININE 

man-servant maid-servant 

he-goat she-goat 

cock-sparrow hen-sparrow 

Third Method. — The gender is indicated by the ending of 
the words. 
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The ending most frequently used, and the only one by 
which new feminines can be formed, is ess. 



kSCULINB 


FEMININE 


lion 


lioness 


count 


countess 


heir 


heiress 


host 


hostess 



(1) Write the masculine and feminine of five names of animals. 

(2) Write the masculine and feminine of five names of relatives 
(e.g. father^ mother}. 

(3) Write the feminine of duke^ gentleman^ elephant^ actor^ 
son-in-law. 

Several words that are taken directly from foreign languages 
have other endings to denote the feminine gender. You will 
learn these as you grow more familiar with the language. 

No absolute law can be framed with regard to gender in 
English, but you should notice that as a rule it is the meaning, 
not the form of the word, that determines its gender, as in Joy, 
(/frZ, cooky book. 

In poetry many objects are personified and spoken of as if 
they were persons. The sun, for example, is spoken of as a 
man ; the moon, as a woman. In such cases, nouns are said to 
be masculine or feminine by personification. 

Select the nouns in the following that are personified and state 
the gender of each : — 

1. We cannot honor our country with too deep a reverence ; we cannot 
love her with an affection too pure and fervent. 

2. Little white Lily is lifting her head. 

3. The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls. 

4. The sun was shining on the sea, 

Shining with all his might. 
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5. She was a small schooner, at anchor, with her broadside toward us. 

6. Peace hath her victories no less renowned than War. 

7. Then here's to the oak, the brave old oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone. 

8. The little brook heard it and built a roof 
'Neath which he could house him winter-proof. 

9. Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad. 

10. The river glideth at his own sweet will. 



LESSON XIX 

NUMBER 

Most nouns show by their form whether one or more than 
one thing is named. This diflference_in form, which shows 
whether one or more than one is spoken of, is called Number. 
In English there are two numbers, — the Singular and the Plural. 

The Singular Number of a noun is the form which denotes 
but one. 

The Plural Number of a noun is the form which denotes 
more than one. 

Number is usually indicated by inflection. Inflection is 
change in form to indicate change in use or meaning. When 
a word is inflected, some change has been made in the form of 
the word. Boy is inflected or changed by the addition of « to 
form the plural hoys. Most languages make use of inflection 
to a great extent, and the meaning of a large number of end- 
ings must be learned before one can understand what the differ- 
ent forms of words mean. In English, inflection is not so much 
needed, since we make use of modifying words to indicate 
changes in the meaning of words. 

There are a few cases, however, where inflection is very 
useful. One of the common methods of indicating gender is 
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by inflection (by means of the ending g««), and the plural num- 
ber is almost always formed by some inflection of the singular 
form. 

First Method of Forming the Plural 

The ordinary method of forming the plural is by adding s 
or 68 to the singular. Whether « or es is to be added, is usually 
determined by the sound. 

The plural was once most commonly formed by adding es to 
the singular. Now 8 alone is generally added whenever it will 
unite with the word without forming another syllable, but es is 
still used in a number of cases. 

(1) Nouns ending in the hissing sounds «, sA, ch (as in 
ditch), x^ and z form the plural by adding es : — 

gas65, churche,«», brushes?, foxe^. 

Write the plural of the follomng : — 

Spider, eye, robin, thumb, cow, name, ladder, kitchen, treasure, smile, 
present, wasp, river, twig, fence, house, sketch, thrush, flash, loss, horse, fish, 
coach, bridge, peach, tax. 

(2) Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change y 

to i and add es : — 

ladies, lilies, ponies, armies. 

(3) Some nouns ending in/and/e change/ to v and add es : — 

knives, calves, wolves, wives. 

Write the plural of the following: — 

Sky, essay, penny, reply, discovery, valley, society, half, thief, loaf, wharf, 
leaf, life, sheaf, monkey, attorney, joy, cry, delay, supply. 

(4) Most nouns ending in o add es to form the plural : — 

heroes, negroes, cargoes, echoes. 
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Others, mostly words of foreign origin, add 8 alone. There 
is no definite rule for these, but you will learn by practice and 
from reading how to spell words ending in ol When you are 
in doubt, while writing, as to whether 8 or es is added for the 
plural, you must consult a dictionary. 

A few nouns retain the old form of inflection in en: — 

oxen, children, brethren. 

Some nouns form the plural by a change of the vowel sound 
of the word : — 

tooth, teeth ; mouse, mice ; man, men. 

Some nouns have the same form for both singular and 

plural; as, — 

deer, sheep, trout. 

A few nouns have no singular form ; as, — 

, scissors, trousers. 

A few nouns have two plural forms with different mean- 
ings: — 

brother — brothers (by birth) — brethren (in a society) 
cloth — cloths (kinds of cloth) — clothes (garments) 
die — dies (stamps for coining) — dice (cubes for play) 
genius — geniuses (person of genius) — genii (spirits) 
index — indexes (of books) — indices (in algebra) 
shot — shots (discharges of a gun) — shot (balls) 

When foreign nouns are used in English, they at first 
generally keep their foreign plurals. As soon as they have 
become familiar words, however, their plurals are naturally 
formed after the English method by adding «. A few retain 
their foreign plurals : — 

alumna — alumnae crisis — crises 

alumnus — alumni oasis — oases 

antenna — antennae radius — radii 

datum — data axis — axes 

analysi8 — analyses basi s — bases 
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Compound nouns that are composed of a noun and modify- 
ing words form the plural by adding s to the noun ; as, — 

sons-in-law, men-of-war. 

Proper names preceded by a title of address, as Mr. Moore, 
Miss Brown, Dr. Murphy, form their plurals in two ways ; we 
may say " the Mr. Moores " or " the Messrs. Moore," " the Miss 
Browns " or " the Misses Brown," " the Drs.. Murphy " or " the 
Dr. Murphys." 

The plural of letters, signs, and figures is usually formed by 

adding '« ; as, — 

the a'5, the 2*5, the + *s. 

No absolute law for plurals can be stated. But the general 
custom of the language, to which there are but few exceptions, 
is that plurals are formed by adding 8 or es to the singular. 

Write the plurals of the following in sentences : — 

Ox, German, goose, brother, foot, child, tooth. Miss, trout, lion, cattle, 
fish, tongs, forget-me-not, man-of-war, son-in-law, major-general. 



LESSON XX 
CASE 

In your study of sentences you have learned that nouns are 
not all used in the same way, but that each noun may have a 
different relation to the other words in the sentence. One noun 
may be used as the essential word in the subject, another may 
be the object of a transitive verb, another may denote possession, 
and others may have still other uses. We have spoken of 
nouns by special names, such as subject-noun^ ohjectrnoun^ accord- 
ing to the particular use which each has. 
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In most languages these different relations which nouns bear 
to the other words in the sentence are indicated by inflection. 
For example, a subject-noun has a certain ending, and an object- 
noun^ or a noun denoting possession^ has a different ending. The 
forms which a noun had to show its relations to the other words 
in the sentence were called its Cases. 

Inflections to indicate these different relations were once 
used in our language also, but they have all been dropped 
except in nouns that denote possession. We still, however, 
use the term " case " to denote several of these relations. 

The Possessive Case 

The noun denoting possession, which is the only one that 
changes its form to indicate its relation to the other words 
in the sentence, is said to be in the Possessive Case. 

To indicate the possessive relation '« is added to singular 
nouns and to all plurals that do not end in s. The apostrophe 
alone is added to plural nouns that end in s. 

The meaning of the possessive case may usually be expressed 
by the use of the preposition of. We may say " the house of 
my uncle" for "my uncle's house." 

The expression with of. is generally used instead of the 
possessive case with the names of things. We say " the door of 
the barn " not " the barn*s door." The expression with of is 
also often used instead of the possessive case when the adding 
of s produces a disagreeable sound, as " the law of Moses " for 
''Moses'sltxw.'' 

When a noun in the singular number ends in a hissing 
sound the apostrophe alone may be added, as " Burns' poems," 
"for conscience' sake." 

In compound nouns the possessive relation is indicated by 
adding '« to the last word, as "my sister-in-law's house." 

When two or more connected nouns imply joint ownership, 
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the possessive siga is added to the last, as "Brown, Jones, and 
Cook's store." 

When two or more connected nouns imply separate owner- 
ship, the possessive sign is added to each, as " Margaret's and 
Clara's hats are almost alike." 

Write sentences using the possessives of: — 

Dog, dogs, sheep, turkey, church, churches, man-of-war, Dickens, 
princes, princess, gentlemen, Dr. Francis, Charles Brown and Company. 

Besides the possessive case, the noun has in English one 
invariable form, called the common form, which is used in 
several relations. The two main relations are those of subject- 
noun and object-noun. A subject-noun is said to be in the 
Nominative case (the naming case). An object-noun is said to 
be in the Objective case. 

The nominative and objective cases also include other uses 
of the noun. 

Nominative Casb 

The term nominative case is applied to nouns* when used in 
the following relations : — 

(1) As subject-noun. 

Alexander was a great general. 

(2) As predicate-noun, 

John was the master, 
Edward became king, 

A predicate-noun is called a Predicate nominative. 

(8) As a noun of address. A noun used in direct address 

has in many languages a special form. In English it takes the 

common form. 

John, come here 1 

I cannot go, O King ! 

The noun of address is called the Nominative of Address. 
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(4) In apposition with the subject-noun or predicate-noun. 
One noun often follows another to explain it, referring to the 
same person or thing. 

Milton, the poet^ was blind. 

The blind man was Milton, the poetf 

Poet^ in the first sentence, is in the nominative case in appo- 
sition with the subject-noun, and in the second sentence, in the 
nominative case in apposition with the predicate-noun. 

Words used in apposition are frequently separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. 

(5) Absolutely. Nouns when modified by other words are 
sometimes used independently or absolutely ; that is, without 
grammatical relation to the rest of the sentence. 

The morning being clear, we began our journey. 
The work being completed, we went home. 

The noun used absolutely is called the Nominative Absolute. 
A group of words used absolutely is separated from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. 

In the following point out the nouns in the nominative case 
and tell how each is used: — 

1. I am the daughter of earth and water, 

The nursling of the sky. 

2. Now Dasher ! now Dancer ! now Prancer and Vixen !• 
On Comet ! on Cupid I on Donder and Blitzen ! 

3. This old town of Salem, my native place, possessed a hold on my 
affections. 

4. Then be ye glad, good people. 
This night of all the year. 

5. I find, good Mr. Cobbler, that you perceive I am a stranger here. 

6. "Oh, giant," quoth he, "where are you now?" 

7. I, your leader, bid you advance. 

8. The tedious task over, the laborers paused to rest. 

9. O wind, that is so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old V 
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10. My mind to me a kingdom is. 

11. He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf. 

12. "You shall be our ruler," said they, 
" Chief and king of all the heavens." 

13. The ^torm increasing in violence, they put about ship and returned. 

14. The secretary's papers falling into the enemy's hands, they trans- 
lated into French a number of the articles. 

15. I went on working, as usual, the governor sending for me now and 
then to dine with him. 

Objective Case 

The term objective case is applied to nouns when used in 
the following relations : — 

(1) As object-noun. 

Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 

(2) As indirect object. Sometimes a transitive verb takes, 

besides the real or direct object, a second, or indirect, object. 

I gave Alice the book. 

I told John the news. * 

(3) In apposition with the object or the indirect object. Just 

as a noun may be in apposition with the subject-noun or the 

predicate-noun, and hence in the nominative case, so it may 

be in apposition with the object-noun or the indirect object, and 

thus be in the objective case. 

I saw Milton, the poet 

He gave Milton, the poet, the honor due him. 

(4) As predicate objective. Some transitive verbs, besides 
having direct objects, may be followed by nouns that complete 
their meaning. Such nouns are called Predicate Objectives. 

The people crowned Edward king. 
The soldiers made the count ^moner. 
We call him master. 

(5) With a preposition. A substantive used in this way is 
said to be used with the preposition, or in the objective case 
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after the preposition, though it is not, strictly speaking, an 

object at all. 

After a time we started /rom the camp. 

The news of the day is the death of General Grant, 

(6) Adverbially, Following an old custom, a noun may be 
used with the force of an adverb, to indicate time, distance, and 
similar relations. A noun employed in this way is said to be in 
the objective case, used adverbially. It is called an Adverbial 
Objective. 

He studied day and night. 
They came this moiling. 
The pupils have gone home. 

In the following point out the nouns in the nominative and objec- 
tive cases^ and tell how each is used : — 

1. Tell our good friend, Dr. Price, that America is determined. 

2. Everybody knows Sam, the old fisherman. 

3. The battle of Gettysburg lasted three days. 

4. He has sent his mother the first apples from his orchard. 

5. He lifted up his eyes and saw his brother Benjamin. 

6. The people chose Washington president. 

7. Here's the right valiant Cornishman 
Who slew the giant, Cormoran. 

8. Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble Six Hundred. 

9. Please give your brother Charles this letter. 

10. We call the Emperor Nero a base tyrant. 

11. A carrier-pigeon will fly a long distance. 

USES OP THE NOUN CASE NAME 

Subject-noun Nominative 

Predicate-noun Predicate Nominative 

Noun of Address Nominative of Address 

Noun Absolute Nominative Absolute 
Noun in Apposition with 

subject-noun or pronoun Nominative in Apposition 
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U8E8 OF THE NOUH OASB NAME 

To indicate possession Possessive 

Object-noun Objective 

Indirect object Objective 

To complete the object Objective 

Noun with Preposition Predicate 

Noun in Apposition with object Objective 

or with noun with preposition Objective in Apposition 

Select the nouns in the following^ state their cases^ and explain 
how each is used : — 

1. A generous action is its own reward. 

2. " Charge, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on 1 " were the last words 
of Marmion. 

3. Night's candles are all burnt out, and jocund daj stands tiptoe on 
the misty mountain-tops. 

4. The birds of highest plumage do not sing the sweetest songs. 

5. In folly's cup still laughs the bubble, joy. 

6. The Spanish fleet having been destroyed. Admiral Cervera sur- 
rendered. 

7. Penn called the city, which he founded, Philadelphia. 

8. Emperor William of Germany made Bismarck his chancellor. 

9. A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

10. The British ambassador was called home. 

11. .Congress gave Admiral Dewey a sword. 

Summary 

Nouns are divided into two classes, — Proper and Common. 

A Proper Noun is the name of a particular person, place, or 
thing. 

A Common Noun is the name of a class of persons or things. 
A common noun may be merely a class name, an abstract noun, 
or a collective noun. 

A Collective Noun is one that is used to name a collection 
of persons or things spoken of as a group. 
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An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality, action, or state. 

In English, nouns do not often by their form distinguish 
sex, but they are often said to be of Hasculiney Feminine, 
Common, and Neuter genders. 

A noun of the Masculine Gender is the name of a male. 

A noun of the Feminine Gender is the name of a female. 

A noun of the Common Gender is the name of a male or a 
female. 

A noun of the Neuter Gender is the name of a thing that is 
without life, and therefore is of neither sex. 

Nouns have two numbers, — the Singular and the Plural. 

The Singular Number is the form which the noun has when 
it denotes but one. 

The Plural Number is the form which a noun has when it 
denotes more than one. 

A noun may be used in the possessive case, as subject- 
noun, predicate-noun, noun of address, object, indirect object, 
predicate objective, with a preposition, in apposition, and, more 
rarely, absolutely or adverbially. 

Strictly speaking, an English noun has only one inflected 
form for case — the possessive — in addition to its usual form, 
but the terms "nominative ciase" and "objective case" are 
frequently used. 

The Nominative Case is applied to a noun used as subject, 
and to several other relations which the noun may bear to the 
other words in the sentence. 

The Objective Case, besides being applied to an object, is 
also used to name several other relations which a noun may 
bear to the sentence. 

Law. — A noun changes its form only to denote the plural 
number, the feminine gender, or the possessive case. It has 
other uses, but no other forms. 



CHAPTER VI 

PRONOUNS 

LESSON XXI 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

In a general sense pronouns stand for nouns. They are very 
convenient words, for by their use persons and things may be 
referred to without mentioning their names. Since they are 
used to take the place of, or to refer to, nouns in various 
ways, they are of several kinds, and may be divided into five 
classes, — Personal, Interrogatiye, Conjunctive, Demonstrative, 
and Indefinite. 

The pronouns J, my^ mine^ me^ with their plurals we^ our^ 
our8^ U8^ indicate the person or persons speaking, and are said 
to be of the first person. 

The pronouns yow, your^ yours^ indicate the person or per- 
sons spoken to, and are said to be of the second person. 

The pronouns he^ she^ it, his, hers, its, him, her, with their 
plurals they, their, theirs, them, refer to persons or things spoken 
of, and are said to be of the third person. 

These pronouns, which by their form indicate the person 
speaking, the person spoken to, or the person or thing spoken 
of, are called Personal Pronouns. 

Point out the personal pronouns in the following : — 

We were still talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me behind, and 
I turning partly towards him, when he said hastily, " Stop, stop 1 " I did 
not understand him until I felt my head hit against the beam. He was a 
man that never missed any occasion of giving instruction, and upon this 

62 
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he said to me, " You are young and have the world before you ; stoop as 
you go through it, and you will miss many hard thumps." This advice, 
thus beat into my head, has frequently been of use to me ; and I often 
think of it when I see pride mortified, and misfortunes brought upon 
people by their carrying their heads too high. — Benjamin Franklin. 

Unlike nouns, personal pronouns change their form to indi- 
cate their relation to the other words in the sentence. 

All the personal pronouns ' except you have different forms 
for the singular and plural numbers. 

The pronouns of the first and second persons do not change 
their form to indicate gender, but the pronouns of the third 
person have different forms in the singular number to denote 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter genders. 

The personal pronoun of the first person has the following 
forms to indicate whether it is used as a subject, an object, or 
to denote possession. It may, therefore, properly be said to 
have three cases. First Pbbson 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

Nominative I we 

Possessive my or mine our or ours 

Objective me us 

The possessive forms my and our are used before nouns. 
Mine and ourB are usually employed without a noun following. 

This is my hat. This is our horse. 

This hat is mine. This horse is ours. 

This hat is one of mine. This horse is one of ours. 

In the last examples, the meaning is, " This hat is one of my 
hats " ; " This horse is one of our horses.^^ 

Mine and ours, though possessive in form, are nominative or 
objective in use. 

This hat is mine. (Predicate nominative.) 

I gave him mine. (Objective.) 

He looked at mine. (Objective.) 

This hat is one of mine. (Equivalent to my hats and hence objective.) 
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Nominative 
Possessive 

Objective 



Sbcomd Pbbson 

SINGULAR PLUBl-L 

you, thou you, ye 

( your or yours your or yours 
I thy or thine 

you, thee you 



The pronoun of the second person does not change its form 
to indicate number nor to show whether it is used as a subject 
or an object, but, like all nouns and pronouns, it is inflected to 
denote possession. 

The possessive form your is used like our with a noun and 
i/our8 is used like oun without a noun. 

The forms thou^ thy or thinej and thee were once generally 
used, and are still used in prayer and in poetry. Members of 
the religious society known as Friends or Quakers use this 
form in their conversation as well as in their writing. 







Third Person 






Singular 


Plural 




MAS. 


ITEM. NEU. 


ALL GENDERS 


Nominative 


he 


she it 


they 


Possessive 


his 


her or hers its 


their or theirs 


Objective 


him 


her it 


them 



The pronouns of the third person are inflected in the mas- 
culine and feminine genders to indicate their use as subjects 
and objects, but the neuter pronoun it has the same form for 
both the nominative and the x)bjective cases. 



In the following point out the personal pronouns and state their 
gender, number, and use : — 

1. When you look, and the heart swells within you as you look, memO' 
ries come that thrill you. 

2. Thou Grecian queen, why liest thou here, reposing on thy broken 
hai-p? What laid thee low? 
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3. Little we see in nature that is ours* 

4. During the day, she might be seen in her nurse's arms, the centre of 
d group of soldiers, who could never admire her enough. 

5. She told him the truth, and then bade him farewell, exclaiming, 
" Go, my son ; I give thee to God ; we shall not meet again." 

6. Our high resolves look down upon our slumbering acts. 

7. Cast thy bread upon the waters and it shall return to thee aftet 
many days. 

8. He who thinks his place below him will certainly be below his place. 

The pronouns of the masculine and feminine forms are some- 
times used in referring to objects and ideas that are personified, 
that is, spoken of as though they had the characteristics of 
persons. The sun may be spoken of as Ag, the moon as %he^ 
the ocean as he^ a ship as %}ie* 

The neuter form it is often used in speaking of a small 
child or an animal. 

- They is used indefinitely in referring to people in general ; 
as, " They say." 

the pronoun of the masculine gender is used in a general 
sense when speaking of a person of either sex : — 

Each must bring his own lunch. 

One should always try to control Ms temper. 

The pronoun it has several distinct tises. — 

(1) General uses. 

It may refer to a single word or to a group of words. 

The boat was filled with passengefs when it sailed away. (Single word.) 
He was a prince in disguise, but no one knew it, (The fact that he 
was a prince in disguise, group.) 

(2) Special uses. 

(a) It may be used as an introductory subject when the 
real subject is a substantive phrase or clause^ 

It is unkind to say (hat. 

It was true that he sold his house* 
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» 

(6) It is used in such expressions as ^^It snows," "/^ 
blows," in which it cannot be definitely stated to just what it 
refers. In such cases it is said to be the subject of an im- 
personal verb. 

((?) It is sometimes used as an indefinite object in such 
colloquial expressions as, — 

He footed it all the way. 

I have said I will not, and that's the end of t^ 

Point out the personal pronouns^ state their person^ gender^ 
number^ and use^ and give the words to which they refer : — 

1. Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 

2. A rumor is abroad : disaster, they say, is close upon us. 

3. I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls 1 

4. It is for us, the living rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so well begun. 

6. It rains and the wind is never weary. 

6. Each must bear his own burdens. 

7. If he had a copy of the letter it was now lost, and it is confidently 
asserted that no copy had ever existed. 

8. No one can be^ught faster than he can learn. 

9. See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quilted colors through the air. 

10. It is better to live rich than to die rich. 

11. I live not in myself, but I become a portion of that around me. 

12. Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungry neighbor, and me. 

Compound Personal Pronouns 

By adding self and selves to the pronouns my^ our^ your^ 
him, her, it, them, the compound personal pronouns are formed. 
They have the following forms : — 
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SINGULAR PLURAL 

First Person myself ourselves 

thyself 



Second Person 



Third Person 



,. yourselves 

yourself *' 

himself 

herself themselves 

itself 



The compound personal pronouns are used in two ways : — 

(1) For empfiasis. When used in this way they are gen- 
erally in apposition with the nouns or pronouns which they 
make emphatic. 

I myself heard him. 
She came herself, 

(2) In a refleadve sense; that is, representing a person or 
thing as acted upon by himself or itself. In this use, a com- 
pound personal pronoun is always the object or indirect object 
of a verb, or follows a preposition, and refers to the same per- 
son or thing as the subject. 

He hurt himself 

She sang softly to herself 

Select the personal and compound pronouns in the following, 
state to what they refer, and give their person, gender, number, 
and case : — 

1. The colonists refused to pay the taxes that England imposed upon 
them. 

2. Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear in all my misery, but thou 
hast forced me, out of thine honest pity, to play the woman. 

3. Benjamin Franklin made this rule for himself, "Let all your 
things have their places ; let each part of your business have its time." 

4. The fault, if it were one, was all our own ; we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. 

5. It is true that some people close their eyes to the beauties of 
nature. 
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6. Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord. 

7. Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

8. A bad excuse, they say, is better than none at all. 

9. Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
10. Our country's welfare is our first concern. 



LESSON XXII 
INTERROGATIVE AND OONJUNOTIVE PRONOUNS 

Pronouns used in asking questions are called Interrogatiye 
Pronouns. They are who^ which^ what. 

Which and what are not infleoted to indicate case. 
Who has the following forms : — 

NOMINATIVE POSi^SSIVE OBJPOTIVB 

who whose whom 

Who refers only to persons, what refers to things, and which 
to either persons or things. 

PERSONS THINGS 

Who told you ? What did you see ? 

Which of the boys came? Which of the houses burned? 

Which implies that the answer given will express a choice 
or selection among certain persons or things ; as, — 

Which of these books will you take? 
Which o( the girls brought the flowers ? 

The answer to these questions will name some particular 
book or books, and a particular girl. 

Interrogative pronouns may be used in direct or in indirect 
questions. 

A direct question is in the words of the questioner. 

Who was speaking V 
Which will you take ? 
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The indirect question is not in the exact words of the ques- 
tioner, and is usually introduced by such expressions as I asked. 

I asked who was speaking. 

I asked her which she would take. 

Ubc each of the interrogative pronouns in two sentences. 

Conjunctive Pronouns 

Pronouns that have the use of both pronouns and conjunc- 
tions are called Conjunctlye Pronouns. They are who^ which, 
what^ and that. 

The connective use of these pronouns may be illustrated by 
the following sentences : — 

1. He was one of the men who gave me the money. 
He was one of the men and he gave me the money. 

2. He found the money which 1 had lost. 
He found the money and I had lost it. 

3. This is the rat that ate the malt. 
This is the rat and it ate the malt. 

In each of these sentences the thought might be expressed 
by the use of the conjunction and^ and this shows us that 
the words who^ which, and that have a use similar to that of 
the conjunction. They are not conjunctions, however, for they 
refer to nouns, and are therefore pronouns. In the first sen- 
tence, who refers to man (pronoun use), and connects the clause 
who gave me the money with man (connective use). 

The noun to which a conjunctive pronoun refers is called its 
Antecedent (that which " goes before "). 

What refers to things. It differs from the other conjunctive 
pronouns in having no antecedent expressed. In meaning it 
implies its own antecedent, and is equivalent to that which. 
"I believe what he tells me'^ may be expressed by "I believe 
that which he tells me." A dependent clause, if introduced by 
what^ is always a noun-clause. 
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Some grammarians, in explaining the pronoun what and in 
analyzing sentences in which it occurs, always resolve it into 
that whieh^ but it is better to treat it simply as a conjunctive 
pronoun introducing a noun-clause. 

Who refers to persons. 

The boy who won the prize worked hard. 
Who is often used to refer to animals. 

This is a story of the weasel, who tui-ns white in winter, yellow in 
summer, and brown in autumn. 

Which refers to things. 

I found a purse which some one had lost. 

That refers to either persons or things. 

Blessings on the man that first invented sleep. 
This is the book that you gave me. 

Many writers prefer to use who and which to introduce 
clauses that merely describe nouns by adding facts about them, 
and that to introduce clauses that limit or restrict the meaning 
of the nouns which they modify. In actual practice, however,. 
who and which as well as that are frequently used with restric- 
tive clauses. 

The descriptive clause is always preceded by a comma, the 
restrictive clause is not. Thus, the comma is never used with 
the clause introduced by that^ but it may or may not be used 
with the clause introduced by who or which according as it is 
descriptive or restrictive. 

The conjunctive pronoun in the objective case is often 

omitted. 

That is the man [whom] I met in the country. 
Here is the book [that] you loaned me. 

The case of a conjunctive pronoun is determined by its rela- 
tion to the other words in the clause in which it stands. That 
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and what are not inflected to indicate their relation to the other 
words in the clause. Who has the following forms to indicate 
case: — 

NOMmATIYB POSSBSSIYB OBJECTIYB 

whQ whose whom 

Which has the same form in the nominative and objective 
case. The possessive form whose is sometimes used in speaking 
of things, as " The city whose towers you see is ten miles dis- 
tant." It is generally better to use of which instead of whose 
when speaking of things without life. 

As and hut are sometimes used as conjunctive pronouns. 
" I trust such men as trust me " is equivalent to " I trust those 
men who trust me." As is here a conjunctive pronoun with 
men as its antecedent. This use is common, especially after 
suchf many^ and same. 

" There is no man hut trusts him " is equivalent to " There 
is no man that does not trust him." But is a conjunctive pro- 
noun with m>an as its antecedent. It is used in a negative 
sense and is equivalent to that or who with not. 

Construct sentences containing each of the conjunctive pro- 
nouns in each of its forms. 

Compound Conjunctive Pronouns 

Ever and soever^ added to the conjunctive pronouns who^ 
which^ what, form the compounds whoever, whichever, whatever, 
whosoever, whichsoever, whatsoever. They do not have antece- 
dents expressed, for they do not refer to definite persons or 
things. Because of the indefinite sense in which they are 
used, they are sometimes called Indefinite Conjunctive Pro- 
nouns. 

Whoever told you that was mistaken. 

Whatever you do, don't forget your promise. 

Whichever of the paths you take, you will find the house. 
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The forms who9oever^ whatioever^ are used in poetry and in 
old prose. 

Whosoever will, may take of the water of life freely. 
Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. 

Whoever and whosoever are inflected like who to indicate case. 

NOMINATIVE POSSESSIVE OBJECTIVE 

whoever whosever whomever 

whosoever whoseaoever wbomipeyer 

Write sentences illustrating the use of each of the compound 
conjunctive pronouns. 

Select the conjunctive and interrogative pronouns in the follow- 
ing ; name the antecedent^ and give the number^ gender^ and case 
of each, 

1. Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, was 
a native of Virginia. 

2. "Poor Richard's Almanac," which was published by Benjamin 
Franklin, is often quoted. 

3. The white men were not always just in their treatment of the sav- 
ages with whom they came in contact. 

4. Napoleon, whose name had struck terror to all Europe, was banished 
to the Island of St. Helena. 

5. The Crusades were religious wars that were carried on to rescue 
Palestine from the Mohammedans. 

6. We do not know what our forefathers suffered for conscience* sake. 

7. Whatsover thou shalt ask of mo I will give it thee. 

8. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall in no wise enter therein. 

9. There is a divinity which shapes our ends. 

10. Whatever may be our fate, be assured that this Declaration will 
stand. 

11. What is done wisely is done well, 

12. Who is here so base that does not love his country ? 

13. Who can paint like nature? 

14. What's in a name? 

15. That which we call a rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 
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LESSON XXIII 
DEMONSTRATIVE AND INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

The pronouns thii (plural theBe) and that (plural those} 
point out the persons or things to which they refer, and are 
called Demonstratiye Pronouns. 

The demonstrative pronouns are not inflected to indicate 
case. They have the same form in the nominative and the 
objective cases. They are not used in the possessive case. 

This and these are used to refer to persons or things near by, 
and that and those to persons or things farther away. 

This and that are often used as adjectives. When they are 
adjectives, they limit nouns. Remember that the part of speech 
to which a word belongs is determined by its use. 

Make sentences containing each of the demonstrative pronouns 
in each of its forms. 

Pronouns that refer to an indefinite number of persons or 
quantity of things, or to any or to no particular person or thing, 
are called Indefinite Pronouns. 

The principal indefinite pronouns are one, any one, anybody, 
anybody else, every one, no one, none, nobody, some one, somebody, 
somewhat, aught, naught. 

One, and the compounds formed with it, anybody, somebody, 
and similar words, also either, neither, other, another, may be 
used in the possessive case. 

I found sotnehody*B purse. 

One's life is often in danger. 

Another's voice, and not your own, should praise you. 

Grammarians differ in their treatment of the words here 
classified as indefinite pronouns. Some of these words are 
frequently used as adjectives, and for this reason they are often 
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called adjective pronouns. We call them adjectives when they 
are used to limit nouns; otherwise we call them pronouns, 
though, as you see, they are very much like nouns. 

Select the demonstrative and indefinite pronouns in the follow- 
ing; name their antecedents, and give the number and case of 
each : — 

1. These are the times that try men's souls. 

2. Arnold had been one of the best of the American generals. 

3. All is not gold that glitters. 

4. Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them. 

5. Ah, few shall part where many meet ; 
The snow shall be their winding sheet. 

6. A fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind. 

7. Anybody may believe it if he chooses, but I shall believe nobody. 

8. I select the former ; you may have the latter. 

9. I will hear naught against our leader. 

10. The sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thoughts. 

11. Gradually I became convinced that something was following me ; 
but I turned several times without seeing anything. 

12. No one is so accursed by fate, 
None so utterly desolate 

But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds unto his own. 

Summary 

Pronouns are reference words, and may be used instead of 
nouns, or to refer directly to persons or things without naming 
them. 

The word or group of words to which a pronoun refers is 
called its Antecedent. 

Pronouns may be divided into five classes, — Personal, Inter- 
rogative, Conjunctive, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. 

A Personal Pronoun is one that by its form indicates the 
speaker, the person spoken to, or the person or thing spoken of. 
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An Interrogative Pronoun is one that is used in asking a 
question. 

A Conjunctive Pronoun is one that joins the clause in which 
it stands to its antecedent. 

A Demonstrative Pronoun points out emphatically the per- 
son or thing to which it refers. 

An Indefinite Pronoun refers to any indefinite number or 
quantity of persons or things, or to any or to no particular 
person or thing. 

Some pronouns, especially the personal pronouns, change 
their form to indicate gender, number, and case. 

Giving all the forms of a pronoun is called Declining it. 

When a pronoun has several forms, a form is used which 
corresponds in number, and sometimes in gender, with the noun 
to which it refers. Conjunctive pronouns are sometimes said 
to agree with their antecedents in gender, number, and person; 
but as conjunctive pronouns do not change their forms to indi- 
cate gender, number, or person, the agreement is an imaginary 
one. The conjunctive pronoun does, however, "carry over" 
the person and number of its antecedent to the verb following 
it, if the verb admits of change of form to indicate person and 
number. In the sentence, " He fights well who fights for free- 
dom," who does not indicate person and number, but the antece- 
dent he makes the Tcrb of the third person, singular number. 

Select the pronouns in the following^ and state of each (1) the 
class to which it belongs ; (2) its antecedent ; (3) its gender^ per- 
son^ and number (if it has these^ ; (4) its case : — 

1. He that by the plough would thrive 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

2. AVTio does the best his circumstances allow 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could do no more. 

3. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

4. No man is born unto himself alone. 
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5, These superior natures examine and determine, not what others do, 
but what it is right to do ; toward which, and which only, will they, with 
such force as is given them, resolutely endeavor. 

6. One of Franklin's precepts was, ** Bpeak not but what will benefit 
others or yourself." 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration which 
it has already attained ; neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with or even before the conflict itself should oease. Each 
looked for an easier triumph and a result leas fundamental and astounding. 
Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and eaoh invokes his 
aid against the other. It may seem strange that any man should dare to 
ask a just God's assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men's faces ; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers of 
both could not be answered ; that of neither has been answered fully. 



With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan — to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations. — Abraham Lincoln. 



. 



CHAPTER VII 

ADJECTIVES 
LESSON XXIV 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES 

Words are often used with nouns to give definite informa- 
tion regarding the character, the number, or the position of the 
objects named by the nouns. The word houses alone, without 
modifying words, gives no definite information about the houses 
mentioned j but the using of such words as hrick^ several^ these 
with it describes^ or singles out, from the whole class of houses, 
the ones spoken of. 

Such descriptive and limiting words are called Adjectlyes, 
and their Use in the sentence is a most important one. 

An adjective may describe or limit the meaning of a noun in 
two ways : — 

(1) It may be placed close to the noun which it modifies. 

1. A white house stands on the hill. 

2. An old gentleman in a n^ttf cocked hat made his way through the 
crowd. 

8* A pine tree, tall and slender^ marked the spot 

(2) It may form part of an assertion about a noun, pronoun, 
or other substantive. 

1. The teacher is kind, 

2. He is honest, he i^just* 

3. To err is human ; to forgive, divine* 

When used in the predicate to complete the assertion about 
a substantive, it is called a Predicate Adjective. 

77 
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. Select the adjectives in the following^ stating which are placed 
close to the noun which they modify^ and which form part of the 
assertion about it : — 

1. The soul may become great by contemplating great things. 

2. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson far, far below him, moving 
on its silent but majestic course, with the reflection of a purple cloud, or the 
sail of a lagging bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at 
last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

3. The true standard of equality is seated in the mind ; those who act 
nobly are noble. 

4. The season is chill and dark, and the breath of the morning is 
damp, and worshippers are few. 

5. The summer day is too short for the labors and pleasures crowd- 
ing it. 

6. Hearty his welcome was as he led his guests to the garden. 

7. I shall never forget the delightful sensation with which I exchanged 
the dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which we 
had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refreshing fragrance of the 
pioming air, and the glorious beams of the rising sun, which, from a 
tabernacle of purple and golden clouds, were darted full on such a scene of 
natural romance and beauty as had never before greeted my eyes. To the 
left lay the valley, down which the Forth wandered on its easterly course, 
surrounding the beautiful detached hill with all its garland of woods. 

8. Lincoln was one of those rare men who can at once be zealous and 
moderate. 

9. It has been said that Franklin and Emerson were the most original 
and most valuable of American writers. 

10. Great torrents always seem angry, and great rivers too often seem 
sullen. 

According to the character of the information added by- 
adjectives they may be divided into three classes : — 

(1) Descriptive Adjectives, which describe by stating the 
qualities possessed by the objects named by the nouns. 

(2) Adjectives of Quantity, which tell how many or how 
much of the thing named by the noun is meant. 

(3) Demonstrative Adjectives, which point or single out par- 
ticular objects from a whole class. 
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Descriptive Adjectives 

To this class belong by far the largest number of adjectives. 
As they indicate kind or quality, language gains in clearness, 
accuracy, and beauty by their use. To this class belong 
adjectives formed from proper nouns, as " the English nation," 
"the American army." They are called Proper Adjectives. 

Adjectives op Quantity 
The idea of quantity may be expressed in two ways : — 

(1) Qtumtity in bulk. Such words as much^ somcj any^ con- 
siderable^ used with nouns, express indefinitely how much of a 
certain thing is spoken of. 

The foolish fellow spent so much money for trinkets that he had little 
left to buy food. 

Some beautiful flowers grew by the roadside, but the old woman did not 
stop to pick any of them. 

(2) Quantity in number. This may be expressed exactly by 
numbers, as one^ twenty^ fif^V > ^^ indefinitely, as several^ many. 

He was one man among ten thousand men. 

The man lived several days on ?i,few ears of corn he found in the hut. 

Adjectives that denote number are called Numeral Adjec- 
tiyes, or Numerals. 

Such words as firsts fifths tenths which indicate the order in 
which things stand, are commonly called ordinal numerals. 

Demonstrative Adjectives 

The words this and that (plurals, these and those^ are fre- 
quently adjectives used to point out objects, but when the names 
of the objects are omitted they become pronouns. 

This book is mine. (Adjective.) 
I'his is my book. (Pronoun.) 
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The words /ormer, latter^ yonder^ belong to this class. 
The words which^ what^ whatever y whichever^ whatsoever^ when 
used to modify nouns, may be called Conjunctive Adjectives. 

The leader told his men which course to take. 
Whatever plans you make, they may fail. 

What and which are often used as adjectives in asking ques- 
tions and are then called Interrogative Adjectives. 

What message shall I take, and to which man shall I deliver it? 

Some words are sometimes adjectives and sometimes pro- 
nouns. You should classify them according to their use. 

In the following select the adjectives^ state the class to which 
each belongs^ and tell how it is used : — 

1. This hungry fox saw some bunches of grapes hanging from a vine. 

2. On the tower was a bronze figure of a Moorish horseman. 

3. With these words of cheer they arose and continued their journey. 

4. Strode with a martial air Miles Standish, the Puritan captain. 

5. What flowers blossom in the spring? 

6. The well-curb had a Chinese roof. 

7. Cinderella hurried away with so much haste that she dropped one 
of her little glas^ slippers. 

8. The common people of Spain have an Oriental passion for story- 
telling. 

9. "Oh," said Tom, " I will call out which way he is to go." 

10. Whichever path you take you will soon come to the old oak tree. 

11. Listen to this Indian legend. 
To this song of Hiawatha. 

12. That Italian child in the corner has more skill in using those small 
fingers of hers than most American children of her age. 

13. Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close. 

14. " Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see, 
My heart, un travelled, fondly turns to thee." 

15. Near yonder copse where once a garden smiled, 
And still where many a flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
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LESSON XXV 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

From observation of the objects about us we find that they 
may often have the same qualities, but may possess these in 
different amounts or degrees. We form our ideas regarding 
their qualities by comparing them with one another. For 
example, we speak of a large dog, meaning that the dog is large 
as compared with the general size of dogs, though he may be 
small when compared with a horse or a cow. 

In forming our ideas of the qualities which objects possess, 
we not only compare them with the general idea of the quality 
in this particular class of objects, but we compare objects with 
reference to the degree in which the quality is possessed. We 
may notice that one dog ia larger than some other dog, or that a 
particular dog is the largest of all. 

This power which adjectives have to express the degrees in 
which qualities are possessed is called Comparison, 

There are three degrees in which qualities may be expressed : — 

(1) The quality as compared with the general idea of the 
quality, as large^ long^ tall. 

(2) The degree of the quality as compared with the same 
quality in another object, larger^ longer^ taller^ more difficult, 

(3) The degree of the quality as compared with the 
quality in all the objects referred to, largest^ longest^ tallest^ 
most abundant. • 

The three forms or degrees in which quality may be ex- 
pressed are called Degrees of Comparison, and the names Posi- 
tive, Comparative, and Superlative are applied to them. 

The Positive Degree is indicated by the form which merely 
names the quality, as tall^ high. 
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The comparative and superlative degrees are indicated : — 

(1) By adding to the positive the inflection er for the com- 
parative and est for the superlative. 

POSITIVE COMPARATIYB SUFERLATIYB 

old older oldest 

(2) By combining with the positive more for the compara- 
tive and most for the superlative. 

beautiful more beautiful most beautiful 

Less and least may be combined with adjectives to indicate 
the existence of a quality in a smaller or the smallest degree. 

industrious less industrious least industrious 

Adjectives of one syllable, and a few of two syllables, form 
the comparative and the superlative by adding er and est. 
With many adjectives of two syllables and all longer adjectives 
more and most are generally used. 

Many adjectives may be compared either by the use of er 
and est or more and most. No fixed rule can be given; the 
sound must be the guide. 

Point out the adjectives in the following and state the degree 
of comparison expressed by each: — 

1. Go to the damsel Priscilla, the loveliest maiden in Plymouth. 

2. The winters are colder in Massachusetts than in Tennessee. 

3. Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartache. 

4. The little Dutch beauty's blue eyes grew deeper and deeper, and her 
cherry lips redder and redder. 

5. The greatest of these is charity. 

6. Her voice is more clear and sweet than the sound of the singing 
brook. 

7. Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments of the happiest 
minds. 

8. The rose looks fair, but fairer we deem it 
For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 
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9. The highest praise of genius is original invention. 

10. The most attractive sentences are perhaps not the wisest, but are 
the surest and roundest. 

11. No one has denied to Washington the possession of the highest 
degree of physical and moral courage. Probably neither Napoleon nor 
Caesar, working with the same means and on his field of action, could have 
wrought out greater or better results than he did. 

12. In soul, as in body, Walter Scott was a most healthy man. 

13. The most striding incident in the life of the poet Bums was his 
journey to Edinburgh ; but perhaps his residence at Irvine was a still more 
important one. 

14. We have more moral, political, and historical wisdom than we know 
how to reduce into practice. 

Adjectives compared irregularly 

Some adjectives in common use are not compared according 
to the usual methods, but have irregular forms. 
The most impoiiiant of these are : — 



POSITIVB 


COMPARATIVE 


SUPERLATIVE 


bad, ill 


worse 


worst 


far 


farther, further 


farthest, furthest 


good, well 


better 


best 


late 


later, latter 


latest, last 


little 


less, lesser 


least 


many, much 


more 


most 


near, nigh 


nearer, nigher 


nearest, nighest, next 


old 


older, elder 


oldest, eldest 



A few comparative and superlative forms are represented in 
the positive by adverbs. 



POSITIVE 


COMPARATIVE 


SUPERLATIVE 


in 


inner 


inmost, innermost 


out 


outer 


outmost, outermost 


up 


upper 


upmost, uppermost 



It would seem that such adjectives as perfect^ complete^ uni- 
versalj could not be compared, yet we often hear such expres- 
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sions as "more perfect," "most complete." The meaning of 
course is " more nearly perfect *' than some other, or " the most 
complete " of its kind. 

Remember that in speaking of two persons or things the 
comparative is used, and in speaking of more than two the 
superlative is used. We say: — 

This is the better book of the two. 

John is the older, (Two persons compared.) 

This is the best book I have. 

John is the brightest boy in the class. 

Words that are usually nouns are often employed as adjec- 
tives. A ffold watch. A eity house. 

In all cases the lise of a word in the sentence determines 
the part of speech to which it belongs. 

The Articles 

The words a, an, and the are used to limit or point out 
nouns and are therefore adjectives. They are given the special 
name of Articles. 

A (an) is called the Indefinite Article because it denotes any 
one of a number of persons or things. The is called the Defi- 
nite Article because it points or singles out some particular 
person or thing. 

An is used before words beginning with a vowel sound, a 
before words beginning with a consonant sound. An apple, a 
pear. 

Give the comparative and superlative degrees of the following 
and use each form in a sentence : — 

Strong, fair, clear, quick, rude, merry, polite, thin, difficult, savage, 
gloomy, beautiful, good, well, much, late, bad, western, little, manly. 



CHAPTER VIII 

VERBS 
LESSON XXVI 

CLASSES OF VERBS 

Sbntbnobs could not be made without verbs. It is there- 
fore important that we know the varioug forms of verbs and 
understand the ways in which they are used, in order that we 
may use them correctly. 

Some verbs require objects, others do not. Thus we have 
two classes of verbs, — Trausitive and Intransitiye. (See page 

14.) 

Some words may be used at one time as transitive verbs, 

and at another as intransitive. In "The ship sailed away," 
sailed is intransitive; but in "Captain Jones sailed bis ship 
into the harbor," sailed is transitive. As many verbs may 
be either intransitive or transitive, the class to which a verb 
belongs must be determined by its use in each case rather than 
by its form. 

Transitive verbs, besides the real or direct object, sometimes 
take a second or indirect objectt In " I gave Mary the book," 
book is the real object of gave, but the action affects Mary, or 
may be said to act indirectly upon her; therefore Mart/ is 
called the 'indirect object of the verb gave. The meaning of 
the indirect object may be shown by placing the preposition to 
before it, "I gave [to] Mary the book." 

Some transitive verbs, besides taking a direct object, are 
followed by a word or group of words that completes the idea 

86 
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expressed by the verb, and refers to the same person or thing 
as the object. In the sentence, "They made Edward king," 
the verb made has the direct object Edward^ and is also fol- 
lowed by the word hing^ which completes the idea of the verb 
by showing what it was they made Edward. The verb idea, 
made king^ might be expressed by the word kinged or crovmed. 
"They crowned JSdward.^^ A word used in this way to com- 
plete a transitive verb is called a Predicate Objective. 

An intransitive verb may sometimes be followed by a noun 
that is related to it in meaning. In " She sleeps the sleep of 
the innocent," sleep is not the real object of sleeps^ for the action 
expressed by ^sleeps does not affect any object. Sleep merely 
repeats or explains the meaning of the verb sleeps. A noun 
used in this way after a verb, to repeat its meaning, is called 
a Cognate Object. 

In the following select the transitive verbs and state which are 
followed by direct objects^ indirect objects^ predicate objectives^ or 
cognate objects: — 

1. Learn the luxury of doing good. 

2. Build me straight, O worthy Master, a goodly vessel. 

3. I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

4. Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

5. They sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 

6. This nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom. 

7. Many birds sing their sweetest songs in the early morning. 

8. Give me liberty or give me death. 

9. A brave man inspires others to heroism. 

10. And God called the light day, and the darkness he called night. 

There are some intransitive verbs which do not make com- 
plete assertion? alone, and though they do not take an object, 
they require some word or words to complete their meaning. 
These verbs of incomplete predication, which require other 
words in the predicate to complete the assertion, are usually 
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called copulas, because they couple or join the subject to some 
word that completes the assertion made about it. 

You already understand the use of aw, w, was^ and other 
forms of the verb 6e, as copulas, and you will be able to recog- 
nize all verbs of incomplete predication by their use. You will 
observe that the different forms of the verb be have no meaning 
in themselves, but are purely linking or coupling words. In 
"Mary is busy," is alone tells us nothing about Mary, but it 
serves to link to Mary the word busy^ which gives information 
about her. Such verbs as become^ seem^ grow^ besides linking 
their subjects to words that explain or describe them, have also 
some slight meaning in themselves. In the sentence, "Clara 
seems sad," seems not only links or couples to Clara the adjec- 
tive sad^ which describes Clara, but also tells us something 
about her. Such verbs of incomplete predication are called 
Copulative Verbs. The word or group of words that complete 
the meaning of such verbs is always a substantive, or an adjec- 
tive that refers to, or modifies, the subject about which the 
assertion is made. It is called the Predicate Noun, Predicate 
Pronoun, Predicate Adjective, Predicate Phrase, or Predicate 
Clause, as the case may be. 

Milton was a poet, (Noun.) 

It was he, (Pronoun.) 

The child looked happy. (Adjective.) 

He seems to he tired, (Phrase.) 

My opinion is that you are both wrong, (Clause.) 

In the following select (1) the transitive verbs, stating which are 
followed by direct objects or predicate objectives^ as well as by 
direct objects ; (2) the intransitive verbs,, stating which are copu- 
lative verbs,, giving the word or group of words that is used to 
complete each: — 

1. The rough earth is his bed, a morsel of dried meat and a draught 
of water are his food and drink, and death and danger are his companions. 
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8, Their duty ww to declare war and peace, and the general opinion 
was that they exercised it to the utmost. 

3. When strong men grew tired, when the soldier became weary, then 
it was he who gave them strength and courage, taught them endurance, and 
promised them victory in the end. 

4. << Give me a ohance," an aoorn said, ** and I will grow to a mighty 
tree." 

5. I have fought a good fight, I have finished my com*se, I have kept 
the faith. 

6. The swamp was thickly grown with great gloomy pines and hem- 
locks, some of them ninety feet high, which made it dark at noonday, and 
a retreat for all the owls of the neighborhood. 

7. After proceeding a mile or two farther, I perceived, upon my left, a 
village spire rising over the vineyards. Toward this I directed my foot- 
steps ; but it seemed to recede as I advanced, and at last quite disappeared. 
It was evidently many miles distant ; and as the path I followed descended 
from the highway, it had gradually sunk beneath a swell of the vine-clad 
landscape. I now found myself in the midst of an extensive vineyard. It 
was just sunset ; and the last golden rays lingered on the rich and mellow 
scenery around me. The peasantry were still busy at their task ; and the 
occasional bark of a dog and the distant sound of an evening bell gave fresh 
romance to the scene. The reality of many a day-dream of childhood, of 
many a poetic revery of youth, was before me. I stood at sunset amid the 
luxmlant vineyards of France 1 



LESSON XXVII 
TEN$E 

As the verb is the word by means of which an assertion is 
made, it is necessary to make many changes in it in order to 
indicate the different meanings we wish to express. In most 
foreign languages the various meanings of a verb are indicated 
by inflection. In English only a few inflections are used, and 
changes in the meaning of a verb are usually shown by combin- 
ing with it other verbs that indicate the shade of meaning to b© 
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expressed. The different forms of the verbs be and have are 
those most frequently used for this purpose. 

The most important changes that are made in a verb are 
those to indicate the time in which an action takes place. In 
order to understand an action, we must know whether it is 
taking place now, has already taken place, or will take place in 
the future. 

The form of the verb used to indicate the time of the 
action is called Tense. (Tense means time.) 

There are three divisions of time. Present, Past, and Future, 
and every action must take place in one of these. 

We speak of actions as taking place or being finished (per- 
fected) in the present, in the past, or in the future ; therefore 
there must be two tenses for each division of time. They are 
Present, Present Perfect ; Past, Past Perfect ; Future, Future 
Perfect. 

The Present Tense represents an action as taking place in th6 

present. 

I write a letter. 

The Present Perfect tense represents an action as completed 

at the present time. 

. I have written a letter. 

The Past tense represents an action that took place in the 

past. 

I wrote a letter. 

The Past Perfect tense represents an action as completed at 

some time in the past. 

I had written a letter. 

The Future tense represents an action as taking place in the 

future. 

I shall wi'ite a letter. 

The Future Perfect tense represents an action as completed at 
some time in the future. 

I shall hare writteti a letter. 
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Although there are but two tenses to correspond to each 
division of time, there is a tense form to denote that an action 
is going on in each of the three divisions of time. " I am writ- 
ing " means that the act of writing is going on now ; I was writ- 
ing^ that the act of writing was going on in the past ; and " I 
shall be writing^^'' that the act of writing will be going on in the 
future. 

To indicate the present time the simple form of the verb is 
used. 

I sing songs. They play ball. 

The past tense is formed by inflection in two ways : — 

(1) By adding d or ed to the simple or present form of the 
verb, as love — \o\ed. 

(2) By changing the vowel sound of the verb, as write — 
wrote. 

The future tense is formed by placing shall or will before 
the simple form of the verb. To form the future tense shall 
is used when the subject is in the first person, will when it is 
in the second or third person. Shall and will have other uses 
besides that of indicating tense, and these will b^ treated later. 
(See page 109.) 

I shall write. We shall write. 

You will write. You will write. 

He will write. They will write. 

The perfect tenses are formed by the use of the auxiliary 
verb have. 

Select the verbs in the following and give the tense of each : — 

We shall not fail. The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will create 
navies. The people, the people, if we are true to them, will carry us, and 
will carry themselves, gloriously through this struggle. I care not how 
fickle other people have been found. I know the people of these colonies, 
and 1 know that resistance to British aggression is deep and settled in their 
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hearts. Every colony, indeed, has expressed its willingness to follow, if we 
but take the lead. Sir, the Declaration will inspire the people with increased 
courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for the restoration of privileges, 
for redress of grievances, for chartered immunities held under a British 
king, set before them the glorious object of entii-e independence, and it will 
breathe into them anew the breath of life. Every sword will be drawn from 
its scabbard, and the solemn vow uttered to mamtain it, or to perish on the 
bed of honor. 



LESSON XXVIII 
VOICE 

Assertions are made by transitive verbs in two ways : the 
subject-noun or pronoun may be represented as acting or as 
being acted upon. In "The soldiers raised the flag" and 
" The flag was raised by the soldiers," the same fact is stated ; 
but there is a diflference in the form of the statement. In the 
first sentence the subject-noun, soldier^ is represented as acting, 
and in the second the subject-noun, flag^ is the thing acted 
upon. Thus the object of the action in the first sentence 
becomes the subject-noun of the second sentence. 

This difference in the form of expression is called Voice. 

A verb that represents the subject as the actor is said to be 
in the Active Voice. 

A verb that represents the subject as receiving the action 
is said to be in the Passive Voice. 

Intransitive verbs do not have a passive voice. In the 
passive form the object of the action is made the subject of the 
sentence, and as intransitive verbs do not take objects thej- 
cannot be used in the passive. 

Sometimes, by the addition of a preposition, an intransitive 
verb becomes a transitive verb-phrase. It may then be used in 
the passive. 
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Notice the following sentences : -^ 

They laughed. [Intransitive.] 

They laughed at him. [Transitive.] 

He was laughed at. [Passive.] 

They looked upon him as mad. [Transitive.] 

He was looked upon as mad. [Passive.] 

Verbs that, in the active, take a predicate objective, jvill, in 
the passive, take a predicate nominative or a predicate adjective. 

They elected him president, [Predicate objective.] 
He was elected j?re«j(/enf. [Predicate nominative.] 
He was called a coward. [Predicate nominative.] 
He was called brave. [Predicate adjective.] 

A passive verb of this sort takes, therefore, the same con- 
struction as a copulative verb. 

He was elected president. He was called brave. 

He became president. He was brave. 

Each tense of a transitive verb may have two forms, active 
and passive. 

Retjorite the following^ changing the active verbs to panive and 
the passive verbs to active : — 

1. One vast, continuous forest shadowed the fertile soil. It covered 
the land aa the grass covers a garden lawn, buried mountains in verdure, 
and mantled brooks and rivers from the light of day. Green intervals 
broke the sameness of the woodland scenery. The forest was seamed with 
the devious windings of unnumbered rivers, and its boundaries were washed 
by vast lakes. 

2. The early boyhood days of Walter Scott were spent at his grands 
father's farm in the borderland of Scotland. The wholesome influences by 
which he was surrounded from his cradle upward are beautifully described 
by John Ruskin. 

• 3. The soldiers now began the ascent of the cliff. The way w^ led by 
the twenty-four volunteers, who were followed by a much larger body. 
When the top was reached, they saw a cluster of tents at a short distance, 
and Immediately made a dash for them. Although they were now seen by 
the sentinels, these could offer but little resistance. 
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PEHSOfl, NUMBER, AND MOOC 

A Terb is tometiiBes said to be of the nme ;i^: 
number as its subject. In the sentence, ** I walked 
talked maj thus be said to be of the first pemou ar i 
numljer, because the subject / is of the first |jerk* :. k^ 
lar number. But, with the exception of the tt- • 
has diSFerect forms to indicate person and nun-Vr, * 
pers^»n sicgnl-ir of the present tense is the <»r.Ij _■ • 
which Terbfe an? indected to indicate person. 

Tbe =l;ui walks £sut. lie smijr« %^'.. - 



Mode 

Ttcrirt.t 55 oroallT expressed in statements, \rA ' v tin?: 
in wLI L \Lrt isserti'jn is made is not always tlie *u-j*, • * 
or C':>i.ii:l:c zl^j be asaerted as a fact, as merely t*j ^i^n ••. 
as eC'nn.Az.S^ The ouuiner in which assertioiM art hm**' 
caTr^Hsie. 

Tb*Te »?» rtr^ modes or manners of aw«^r*.i--T *•• •■ 
conditl.c- Tiis»e three are called the Indkstfre. SsA'jaaer 

A T^ri ji «k^i to b% in the ladkatiTt Ibit vUc j: ^i 

soin*:iiji.z » I fart or inquires about a fact. 

C'xunniw -n» *»<hc ju^ f(',r a rooie to India when bt diser-»*r-rt .^ 

WOTid. 

^*T*r MUt mnoutffi ;iidtifi«d in taking up 



eouirrrr !* 



A --n jf «ut -^1 he in the SnbJimctiTe Made wb 

aeiiciL x Vn^ w iiereiy thought of and not as a fv^ 

Tf : tvrF ron. I «fKmid reCarti the book, 
in tioK, I aliaU besurprlsei. 
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Notice the following sentences : — 

They laughed. [Intransitive.] 

They laughed at him. [Transitive.] 

He was laughed at [Passive.] 

They looked upon him as mad. [Transitive.] 

He was looked upon as mad. [Passive.] 

Verbs that, in the active, take a predicate objective, jvill, in 
the passive, take a predicate nominative or a predicate adjective. 

They elected him president. [Predicate objective.] 
He was elected. president, [Predicate nominative.] 
He was called a coward. [Predicate nominative.] 
He was called brave. [Predicate adjective.] 

A passive verb of this sort takes, therefore, the same con- 
struction as a copulative verb. 

He was elected president. He was called brave. 

He became president. He was brave. 

Each tense of a transitive verb may have two forms, active 
and passive. 

Rewrite the following^ changing the active verbs to paaive and 
the passive verbs to active : — 

1. One vast, continuous forest shadowed the fertile soil. It covered 
the land as the grass covers a garden lawn, buried mountains in verdure, 
and mantled brooks and rivers from the light of dayt Green intervals 
broke the sameness of the woodland scenery. The forest was seamed with 
the devious windings of unnumbered rivers, and its boundaries were washed 
by vast lakes. 

2. The early boyhood days of Walter Scott were spent at his grand- 
father's farm in the borderland of Scotland. The wholesome influences by 
which he was surrounded from his cradle upward are beautifully described 
by John Ruskin. 

• 3. The soldiers now began the ascent of the cliff. The way w^s led by 
the twenty-four volunteers, who were followed by a much larger body. 
When the top was reached, they saw a cluster of tents at a short distance, 
and immediately made a dash for them. Although they were now seen by 
the sentinels, these could offer but little resistance. 
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LESSON XXIX 
PER80N, NUMBER, AND MODE 

A verb is sometimes said to be of the same person and 
number as its subject. In the sentence, "I walked a mile," 
walked may thus be said to be of the first person and singular 
number, because the subject / is of the first person and singu- 
lar number. But, with the exception of the verb Je, which 
has different forms to indicate person and number, the third 
person singular of the present tense is the only instance in 
which verbs are inflected to indicate person. 

The man walks fast. He smiles sadly. 

Mode 

Thought is usually expressed in statements, but the manner 
in which the assertion is made is not always the same. Action 
or condition may be asserted as a fact, as merely thought of, or 
as commanded* The manner in which assertions are made is 
called Mode. 

There are three modes or manners of asserting action or 
condition. These three are called the Indicative; Subjunctive, 
and Imperative Modes. 

A verb is said to be in the Indicative Mode when it asserts 
something as a fact or inquires about a fact* 

Columbus was seeking for a route to India when he discovered the new 
world. 

Were the colonists justified in taking up arms against the mother 
country ? 

A verb is said to be in the Subjunctive Mode when it asserts 
action or being as merely thought of and not as a fact. 

If I were you, I should return the book. 
If she arrive in time, I shall be surprised. 
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As there is a tendency in English to drop inflections that 
indicate slight differences in meaning, the subjunctive is not 
used so much as in other languages. It is common, however, 
in siich expressions as " if I were you," " if it were mine," and 
it is important that its correct use be understood. (See 
page 114.) 

A verb is said to be in the Imperative Mode when it is used 
in making a request or giving a command. 

Come to me. 

Charge, Chester, charge I 

Select the verbs in the following ; tell whether they represent 
assertions as actual facts^ as merely thought of or as commands^ 
and whether they indicate person and number: — 

1. In the early days of the nineteenth century, the sun shone on no 
more prosperous town than Salem. The East India trade had brought large 
fortunes to many families. 

2. Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 

3. Be merciful ; take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 

4. Thy will be done; Thy kingdom come. 

5. This night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

6. Stop not, loiter not, look not backward, if you wish to be among the 
foremost. 

7. Sleep not when others speak ; sit not when others stand ; speak not 
when others hold their peace ; walk not when others stop. 

8. If all the year were a holiday — well, what then 1 

9. If your hearts be true, you will speak the truth. 

10. I wish that I were safe at home. 

11. It is proposed that the two companies be imited. 

12. Long live the king ! 

13. The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 
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CONJUGATION 

The conjugation of a verb consists of the various forms 
which it may take, either by inflection or by joining the parts 
of other verbs to it, to express tense, voice, person, number, 
and mode. When we name the different forms and parts of a 
verb in a regular order, we are said to Conjugate it. 

The verbs be and have are used in the conjugation of almost 
all other verbs, and it is therefore best to become familiar with 
their various forms before studying their combinations with 
other verbs. We will, however, omit the subjunctive mode 
from the following conjugations, and take it up later on. 

The conjugation of the verb be. 





Indicative Mode 


Present Tense 


Present Perfect Tense 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


I am 


We are 


I have been We have been . 


You are (thou art) 


You are 


You have been You have been 
(thou hast been) 


He is 


They are 


He has been They have been 


Past Tense 




Past Perfect Tense 


I was 


We were 


I had been We had been 


You were 


You were 


You had been You had been 


(thou wast or wert) 




(thou hadst been) 


He was 


They were 


He had been They had been 




Future Tense 


BINOULAB 




PLURAL 


I shall be 




We shall be 


You will be 




You will be 


(thou wilt 


be) 


j! 


He will be 




They wiU be 1 
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Future Perfect Tense 



SINGULAR 

I shall have been 
You will have been 

(thou wilt hav© been) 
He will have been 



Imperative Mode 



SINGULAR 



Be you (or thou) 

The conjugation of the verb have, 

Ikbicative Mode 



PLURAL 

We shall have been 
You will have been 

They will have been 

PLURAL 

Be (you, ye) 



JPreBent Tense Present Perfect Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 



I have 


We have 


I have had We have had 


You have (thou hast) 


You have 


You have had You have had 
(thou hast had) 


He has 


They have 


He has had They have had 


Past Tense 




Past Perfect Tense 


I had 


We had 


I had had We had had 


You had (thou hadst) 


You had 


You had had You had had 
(thou hadst had) 


He had 


They hAd 


He had had They had had 




Future Tense 


SINGULAR 




PLURAL 


I shall have 




We shall have 


You will have 




You will have 


(thou wilt have] 


1 




He will have 




They will have 



Future Perfect Tense 



I shall have had 
You will have had 

(thou wilt have had) 
He will have had 



Imperative Mode 



SINGULAR 



Have (you or thou) 



We shall have had 
You will have had 

They will have had 

PLURAL 

Have (yoU) ye) 
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The use of the verbs have and he in the conjugation of 
another verb is shown in the Appendix. 

Conjugate the verb call in the active voice^ indicative mode^ and 
past tense ; in the passive voice^ indicative mode^ and present per- 
fect tense ; in the active voice^ indicative mode^ and future tense ; 
and in the present tense active of the imperative mode. 

Conjugate the verb strike, active voice^ past perfect and future 
perfect tenses of the indicative mode^ and the active voice present 
tense of the imperative mode ; the passive voice present perfect and 
future tenses of the indicative modcy and the present tense active 

of the imperative mode, 

■» 

LESSON XXXI 

VERBS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO FORM -REGULAR AND IRREGULAR 

From the conjugation given you have seen how the various 
tenses of a verb are formed. The present and past have simple 
verb forms, and express time without the help of other verbs. 
The other tenses, with the exception of the future, are all 
formed by combining with a special form of the verb the various 
forms of the helping words be and have. There are, then, three 
forms of the verb that we must know before we can conjugate 
it. They are the present, the past, and the form used in making 
the perfect tenses. Because these three forms determine the 
tenses of the verb, they ai^e called its Principal Parts. 

The present tense is the simplest form of the verb, the form 
which merely names the action, as love^ sing^ laugh. The other 
two forms are made from the present, according to certain rules. 
The form of the verb which is used in making the perfect 
tenses is commonly known as the Perfect Participle. 

The past tense and the perfect participle of verbs are 
formed from the present tense (or the simple verb form) in 
two ways, and verbs may thus be divided into two classes. 

H 
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First method. 

The past tense and perfect participle of some verbs are 
formed by adding ed to the simple form of the verb ; as, — 

PRESENT PAST PERFECT PARTICIPLE 

laugh laughec? laughecf 

Some verbs ending in e add only d to form the past and the 

perfect participle. 

love, lovcJ, lovcrf. 

A few words add t instead of d, 

bum, burn/, bum^ 

Some verbs ending in d change d to t, 

send, sen/, sen/. 

The verbs that add rf, ed^ or t may be called Regular Verbs, 
because that is the regular or usual method. They are also 
called Weak Verbs, because they require the help of endings to 
form their principal parts. Consonant verbs is another name 
that is applied to them, but it is considered best for our pur- 
pose to call them regular verbs. 

By far the larger number of verbs form their past and per- 
fect participle by this method, and it is the one employed in 
the case of all new verbs that are added to the language. 

Second method. 

Some verbs form the past tense and the perfect participle 
by changing the vowel sound of the verb. 

sing, sang, si^ng. 

Sometimes the perfect participle is formed by adding n or 
en with or without changing the vowel of the verb. 



PRESENT 


PAST 


PERFECT PARTICIPLE 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


break 


broke 


broken 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 
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These verbs may be called Irregular Verbs. They are also 
called Strong Verbs, because the changes made to form the past 
tense and the perfect participle are made within the verbs 
themselves, without the help of endings. The name vowel 
verbs is also sometimes given them, because the change is made 
in the vowel sound of the verb. 

The principal parts of the verbs in most common use are 
already familiar to you from conversation and reading, and it 
will not be necessary to memorize them. 

A list of all verbs that present irregularities in the forma- 
tion of their principal parts is given in the Appendix for 
reference. 

Rewrite the following in the past or the future tense : — 

# 

I see him now ; he leads a body of men close under the outer barrier. 
They pull down the palisades; they hew down the barriers with axes. His 
high black plume floats abroad over the throng. They rush in — they are 
thrust back. Front-de-Boeuf heads the defenders. He aud the Black 
Knight fight hand to hand in the breach, amid the roar of their followers. 
— Walter Scott. 

Make sentences^ using the past tense and the perfect participle 
of each of the following : — 



drive 


hunt 


awake 


build 


grow 


speak 


feed 


bereave 


creep 


buy 


cast 


rise 


fling 


lose 


leap 


bend 


tear 


bellow 


rme 


make 



Make sentences^ using each of the following in the present per- 
fect or the future tense : — 



bless 


hear 


leave 


hold 


shine 


ride 


eat 


lead 


stay 


bid 


swing 


slide 


forsake 


sell 


learn 


put 


steal 


drink 


hang 


seek 
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LESSON XXXII 
DCPEOTlVe AND IMP£I^60NAL VCr^BS 

A few verbs are wanting in some of their principal parts 
and thus can be used in only one or two tenses. Because of 
this lack or defect they are called liefective Verbs. 

The principal defective verbs are shall^ toill^ may, cauy mvst, 
ought. 

Shall, will, may, and can have present and past tenses ; muBt 
and ought have only the present tense. 

PERFECT PARtlClPLB 



PRESENT 


FAST 


shall 


should 


will 


would 


may 


might 


can 


could 


must 




ought 





These defective verbs are used with other verbs as helping 
verbs, and each will be considered, with its particular uses, in 
the proper place. 

Impersonal Verbs 

A few verbs are generally used with the subject it, which 
does not refer to any definite actor. " It snows " means that 
the snow is falling, not that anything is snowing. Such verbs 
are called Impersonal Verbs. 

Impersonal verbs usually refer to the phenomena of na- 
ture; as, — 

it rains, it thunders, it has been snowing. 

Almost all impersonal verbs may, when used with personal 
subjects, become transitive or intransitive verbs. 

The earth thundered beneath their tread. 
The Lord rained fire Upon them. 
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In the following select the verbs^ naming the class to which each 
belongs^ and state the tense^ voice^ and mode of each : — 

" What is it now, child ? " asked the maiden lady, rather impatiently ; 
<^ did you oome back to shut the door ? " 

*< No,** answered the urchin, pointing to the figure that had just been 
put up ; "I want that other Jim Crow." 

" Well, here it is for you," said Hepzibah, reaching it down ; but recog- 
nizing that this pertinacious customer would not quit* her on any other 
terms, so long as she had a gingerbread figure in her shop, she partly drew 
back her extended hand. ^* Where is the cent ?" 

The little boy bad the cent ready, but, like the true bom Yankee, would 
have preferred 1 the better bargain to the worse. Looking somewhat cha- 
grined, he put the coin into Hepzibah's hand, and departed, sending the 
second Jim Crow in quest of the former one. — Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

" I dont suppose the old brute will understand English," said Towzer ; 
*< 80 look here 1 My tree is an easy one to get up. I can almost swing ^ my^ 
self out of a bear's reach from the ground. If you will be ready, V\\ come 
down and draw the brute after me. Whilst he hunts. me to my tree, you 
dash in and get my rifle. If you are qmck and lucky, you'll get back before 
he twigs you." 

We knew it would rain,^ for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 

Shrunk in the wind ; and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain 1 

And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it to his brethren ; and they 
hated him yet the more, 

And he said unto them. Hear, I pray you, this dream which I have 
dreamed : 

For, behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my sheaf 
arose, and also stood upright ; and, behold, your sheaves came round about, 
and bowed down to my sheaf. 

And his brethren said unto him, Shalt thou indeed reign over us ? Or 
shalt thou indeed have power over us ? And they hated him yet the more 
for his dream, and for his words. 

1 Subjunctive verb-phrase, ^ Indicative verb-phrase. 
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LESSON XXXIII 

VERB-NOUNS- INFINITIVES 

The verb-forms which we have studied have all been such 
as assert the action or condition of some person or thing. 
There are other verb-forms that represent action or condition 
in a general way without asserting it of any subject. These 
verb-forms may be divided into two classes. The one has the 
use of a noun and may be called a Verb-noun. . The other has 
the use of an adjective and may be called a Verb-adjective. 

The verb-noun has two forms. They are : — 
(1) The simple form of the verb, usually preceded by the 
preposition fo, as to see^ to hear. It merely names the act, and 
since it has no subject, it is not limited by person and number 
as a verb that has a subject may be. It is therefore called the 
Infinitive (the " unlimited " verb-form). 

The preposition to is not really a part of the infinitive and 
is omitted — 

(a) After the active voice of the verbs bid, dare^ hear, let, 

make, need, see. 

We heard the birds sing, 

I saw the sun rise. 

Let me take the book. 

Notice that the infinitive that follows these verbs is always 
predicate objective. 

(6) In certain peculiar expressions called idioms. 

I had TSitheT play than work. 
You had better ask permission. 

((?) In certain elliptical expressions. 

They did nothing but dance and sing. 
As well imrite to-day as to-morrow. 
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(2) A verb-form ending in ing and having the use of the 
noun. ^''Seeing is believing. ^^ 

As this form in ing has the same uses as the infinitive it is 
often called the Infinitive in ing. 

The infinitive may be active or passive. When active it 
may have a present and a perfect form, and may merely name 
the act, or it may represent progressive or continued action. 

PRE8BNT PERFECT 

Act named to call to have called 

Progressive form to be calling to have been calling 

When passive the infinitive has a present and a perfect 
form. 

PRESENT PERFECT 

to be called to have been called. 

Uses of the Vebb-noun 

(1) As the subject of a sentence. 

To succeed was his aim. 

Singing to herself was her chief delight. 

Sometimes an infinitive is used as the real subject with the 
introductory pronoun it. 

It was her delight to sing. 

(2) As the predicate nominative after a copulative verb. 

His only recreation was to tvalk. 
Success is not merely winning applause. 

(3) As the object of a verb. 

I like to study. 

I enjoy reading aloud. 

(4) After a proposition. 

The speaker is about to begin. 
There is no harm in asking him. 

(5) As a predicate objective. 

I saw him climb. 
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(6) As complementary infinitive, to fill out or complete the 
meaning of a noun, an adjective, a verb, or an adverb. 

It thus has the force of an adjective or an adverb. Reflec- 
tion will show you that such uses are consistent with the nature 
of the infinitive. The infinitive is a noun, and like other 
nouns, it may sometimes be used as an adjective or an adverb. 

(a) It was a day to remember, [This is equivalent to " This was a 
memorable day." To remember is a complementary infinitive, used as an 
adjective, modifying day,"] 

(b) He is wise to answer thus. [Used adverbially, modifying wise,'] 

(c) He came to lecture, [Used adverbially, modifying came,"] 

(d) I was too late to see the fun. [Used adverbially, modifying late,"] 

As a noun, the verb-noun ending in ing may have a noun or 
pronoun in the possessive form attached to it. 

I was grieved at Martfs being absent. 
Are you afraid of his hearing you ? 

As the verb-noun has some of the force of the verb as well 
as of the noun, it may take an object. 

He was ordered to leave the room. 

We spent the afternoon in gathering ^otccrs. 

Select the verb -nouns in the following, and tell how each is 
used : — 

1. It is glorious to die for one's country. 

2. To delay longer will be to lengthen out their misery. 

3. Children usually like to listen to stories of adventure. 

4. There was not much use of catching him, for in the act of falling 
he had thrown the ball behind him. 

5. President Lincoln said to General Hooker, "I believe you to be a 
brave and skilful soldier." 

6. Dreaming away the summer hours is foolish. 

7. Do not read to contradict and refute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and consider. 

8. Hope shall brighten days to come. 

9. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
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10. The greatest difficulty the ftrmy encountered was crossing the swollen 
rivers. 

11. It i8 a very good world to live in, 
To lend, or to $pend, or to give in ; 

But to beg or to boiTow, or to get a man's own, 
It is the very worst world that ever was known. 

12. He preferred playing foot-ball to studying his lessons. 



LESSON XXXIV 

VERB-ADJECTIVES - PARTICIPLES 

Verb-adjectives are called Participles. Participle means " a 
sharing " word. Participles share in the nature of both verbs 
and adjectives by having the meaning of a verb and the use of 
an adjective. 

The participle has two forms. One represents action as 
unfinished, and may be called the Imperfect Participle. It is 
also called the present participle. It always ends in ing. See- 
ing^i hearing^ are examples. 

The form of the participle that represents action as finished 
or perfected is called the Perfect Participle. It is also sometimes 
called the past participle. Seen^ called^ heard, are examples. 

Participles may be active or passive. 

ACTIVB 
IMPERFECT PERFECT 

calling having called 

having been calling 

Passive 
imperfect perfect 

called 

having been called 

As an adjective, the participle may modify a noun ; as a verb 
it may take an object and be modified by an adverb. 
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Uses op the Participle 

(1) It may modify a noun or pronoun to which it stands 
in an appositive relation. It may thus introduce an adjective 
phrase. 

The general, shouting and waving his sword, cheered on his men. 

(2) The participle may be used in the predicate : — 

(a) With an intransitive verb of incomplete predication. 
In this case it modifies the subject. In " The little stream 
runs rippling by," rippling completes the assertion and modi- 
fies the subject-noun stream. 

(6) With a transitive verb. In this case it modifies the 
object. In "I heard him laughing^^^ laughing completes the 
assertion and limits the object-pronoun him. 

(3) The participle is occasionally used in an absolute or 
independent construction. 

The day being stormy, we gave up our trip. 

Here the participle stands in a parenthetical or independent 
expression that has no grammatical connection with the rest 
of the sentence. 

Select the participles in the following and tell how each is 
used : — 

1. To right and left run the great Scotch forwards, grasping, slipping, 
pursuing, and right in the midst of them runs the calm-faced little man, 
dodging one, avoiding another, slipping between the fingers of two others. 

2. The war being o*er, the men quietly disbanded and returned to their 
homes. 

3. Hark to Nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven. 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warble sweet philosophy. 

4. I stood upon Achilles* tomb. 

And heard Troy doubted ; time will doubt of Rome. 
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5. We need not consider a day lost if, profiting by its mistakes, we may 
succeed on the morrow. 

6. Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very 
act of hurling his head at him. 

7. He came clattering up to the school door with an invitation to 
Ichabod to attend a merry-making or " quilting-f rolic," to be held that 
evening at Mynheer Van Tassel's ; and having delivered his message with 
that air of importance and effort at fine language which a negro is apt to 
display on petty embassies of the kind, he dashed over the brook and was 
seen scampering away up the hollow. 

8. Just then he heard the black steed panting and blowing close behind 
him ; he even fancied that he felt his hot breath. 

9. How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 

Falling asleep in a half-dream. 



LESSON XXXV 
VERB-PHRASES -AUXILIARY VERBS 

In your study of verbs you found that there are only two 
tenses that are formed by inflection, — the present and the past 
of the active. All the others are formed by combining with 
the principal parts of the verb the various parts of be^ have^ and 
shall. 

Besides the combinations used in the conjugation of the verb 
there are a number of other combinations that indicate various 
distinctions with regard to the kind or character of the action 
asserted by the verb. These combinations are called Verb- 
phrases. 

Verb-phrases are formed by the help of the following 
words : — 

Be^ have^ do^ shall^ will^ should^ would^ may^ mighty cauy eould, 
must^ ought. 

Words that are used with the principal parts of a verb in 
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its conjugation, or in forming verb^phrajses, are called Auxiliary 

Verbs. 

The uses of be and have^ in the conjugation of other verbs, 
you already understand. 

Be 

Besides these uses of he in the conjugation of other verbs, 
it is used in combination with other verbs to denote action as 
going on, — in progress, — as, "I am writing." "The beggars 
are coming to town." This is called the progressive form of 
the verb. 

Indicative Mode, Prooressive Form 



Present 
Past 
Future 
Pres, Perfect 
Past Perfect 
Future Perfect 



ACTIVE 

I am singing 

I was singing 

I shall be singing 

I have been singing 

I had been singing 

I shall have been singing 



PASSIVE 

I am being called 
I was being called 
I shall be being called 



Be is also used in such verb-phrases as, — 

I am to go. I am about to go. 

Do 

Do is used in forming what is called the emphatic form 
of the verb ; as, — 

I do write, I did write. 

The emphatic form of the verb is used only in the present 
and past tenses of the active voice. 

The verb-phrase formed with do is generally used in nega- 
tive expressions and in questions. 



He does not come. 
He did not come. 



Does he not think so ? 
Did he not think so? 
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Shall and Will 

Shall and will^ besides being used to form the future tenses 
of verbs, are also used in forming certain other verb-phrases. 
The distinction between these two uses must be carefully- 
made, since using these words incorrectly is considered a sign 
of imperfect education. 

To indicate the future tense, «AaM must be used with the 
first pei-son, will with the second and third persons. 

When these are reversed, and will is used with the first 
person and 9hall with the second and third persons, verb- 
phrases are formed, which have different meanings from those 
of the future tense. Under such circumstances will denotes 
not futurity, but determination or intention, and shall denotes 
not futurity, but necessity or obligation. 

means I am determined to write, 

means You are obliged to write. 

The difference in meaning between the future tense and the 
other verb-phrases formed with shall and will may be shown by 
the following: — 



I will write 
You shall torite 



FUTURE TENSB 

First Person 1 shall go 
Second Person You will go 
Third Person He will go 



Vbrb-phbabei 



First Person I will go 
Second Ptrson You shall go 

Third Person He shall go 



EQUIVALENT 

I expect to go 
You expect to go 
He expects to go 

I am determined to go 

You must go 

You are obliged to go 

He must go 

He is obliged to go 



In questions shall is generally used in the first person, and 
either shall or will is used in the second and third persons, 
according to the answer expected. " Shall you go ? " implies 
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the answer " I shall " or " I shall not." " Will you go ? " 
implies the answer "I wilV or "I will not." 

In the following, name the auodliary verbs, telling whether they 
are merely used in the conjugation of some other . verb, or in 
forming other verb-phrases, and give the tense in each case: — 

1. A letter may be written upon anything or nothing, just as that any- 
thing or nothing happens to occur. A man that has a journey before him 
twenty miles m length, which he is to perform on foot, will not hesitate and 
doubt whether he will set out or not, because he does not readily conceive 
how he will ever reach the end of it ; for he knows that by the simple opera- 
tion of moving one foot forward first, and then the other, he will be sure to 
accomplish it. So it is in the present case, and so it is in every similar case, 
a letter is written as a conversation is maintained, or a journey is performed, 
not by a premeditated means, or an invention never heard of before ; but 
merely by maintaining a progress and resolving, as a postilion does, having 
once set out, never to stop till we reach the appointed end. — Wili^iam 

COWPER. 

2. Here will We sit and let the sounds of sweet music creep in our ears. 

3. Whatsoever a man soweth that also shall he reap. 

4. Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage. 

5. Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All those fair ranks of trees. 

6. Late in the month of May, the flycatcher, among the very last of 
the wayfarers, will find her way back to the arms of the ancestral vine that 
wanders along the sunny wall ; will perch once more on the low bough of 
the same moss-covered apple tree in the sunny orchard ; will turn her bright 
eye up, down, round on all sides, and then flash off to snap up a fly that has 
ventured too near her station, as coolly as if she hj^d never crossed the sea at 
all, or basked in the sunshine of a tropical sky. 

7. "Nay," you will say, "charity is greater than justice." Yes, it is 
greater ; it is the summit of justice — it is the temple of which justice is the 
foundation. But you can't have the top without the bottom ; you cannot 
build upon charity. You must build upon justice, for this main reason, that 
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you have not, at first, charity to build with. Do justice to your brother 
(you can do that whether you love him or not), and you will come to love 
him. But do injustice to him, because you don't love him, and you will 
come to hate him. 



LESSON XXXVI 
INDICATIVE VERB-PHRASES 

Verb-phrases, like the regular forms which make up the 
conjugation of a verb, may be in the indicative, the subjunctive, 
or the imperative mode. Imperative verb-phrases, such as do 
go^ do write^ are not often used, and are easily recognized. The 
only real difficulty, then, is to determine when a verb-phrase is 
indicative and when subjunctive. Some verb-phrases are 
always indicative, others are always subjunctive, but some may 
be either indicative or subjunctive, according as we wish to 
express something as an actual fact or as a mere supposition. 

Verb-phrases formed with must^ ought^ and can are always 
in the indicative mode. 

A verb-phrase formed with can has only the present tense; 
as, — 

He can write. They can sing. 

Can is used to denote ability to do a certain thing. 

He can run means He is able to run. 

Must and ought, form indicative verb-phrases of the present 
and perfect tenses. 

Present Perfect 

He must go He must have gone 

He ought to go He ought to have gone 

Must is used to denote obligation or necessity, ought to 
denote moral obligation. 

You must go means You are obliged to go. 

You ought to go means It is your duty to go. 
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Verb-phrases formed with may are sometimes indicative, 
sometimes subjunctive. Only its use in forming indicative 
verb-phrases will be considered here. 

May forms indicative verb-phrases in the present and the 
perfect tenses. 

You may go (present). You may have gone (perfect). 

May is used to denote possibility or to express permission. 

I vrmy go means It is possible that I shall go. 

You may take it means You have permission to take it. 

The use of can for may in questions to express permission 
is a common error, but the distinction between the two words 
is quite clear, and should be carefully made. Can inquires as 
to ability ; may asks for permission. 

Can he sing? means Has he the ability to sing? 
Afay he sing? means la he permitted to sing ? 

Shall and Will 
Verb-phrases formed by sJiall and will are always indicative. 

Select the indicative verb-phrases in the following and give the 
tense in each case : — 

1. A little key may unlock a chest that contains a large bunch of keys. 

2. Every one can master a grief but he that hath it. 

3. One must spend time in getting knowledge to give it out richly. 

4. Conquerors are a class of men with whom the world can well 
dispense. 

5. In work, if you cannot do the thing you want, do the thing you can. 

6. If a man may talk without thinking, why may he not write upon 
the same terms? But a grave gentleman of the last century, a tie-wig, 
square-toe, Steinkirk figure, says, " My good sii', a man has no right to do 
either." 

7. But what does Justice say, walking and watching near us? You 
must put your ear down ever so close to her lips to hear her speak ; and 
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then you will start at what she first whispers, for it will certainly be, " Why 
doesu*t that little crossing-sweeper have a feather on its head as well as 
your own child?'* Then you may ask Justice, in an amazed manner, 
** How she can possibly be so foolish as to think children can sweep cross- 
ings with feathers on their heads ? '* 
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SUBJUNCTIVE VERB-PHRASES 



The subjunctive forms of the verbs be and have^ as contrasted 
with the indicative, are shown by the following : — 



Present 
indicative subjunctive 



Past 



I am 

[thou art] 
he is 
we are 
you are 
they ate 



I be 

[thou be] 
he be 
we be 
you be 
they be 



Perfect 



INDICATIVE 

I have 
[thou hast] 
he has 
we have 
you have 
they have 



SUBJtNCtlVE 

I have 
[thou have] 
he have 
we have 
you have 
they have 



Indicative 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


I was 


I were 


[thou wast, wert] 


[thou wert] 


he was 


he were 


we were 


we were 


you were 


you were 


they were 


they vrer e 


Past Perfect 


INDICATIVE 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


I had 


Ihad 


[thou hadst] 


[thou hadst] 


he had 


he had 


we had 


we had 


you had 


you had 


they had 


they had 



The difference between the forms of the indicative and the 
subjunctive is particularly clear in the verb he. 

The essential idea of the subjunctive is that it represents 
action or existence not as an actual fact, but as a thought, as 
something doubtful, or as a mere supposition. 
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The use of the subjunctive in principal sentences. 

The chief use of the subjunctive in principal sentences is to 
express a wish. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Green be the turf above his grave. 

The subjunctive is seldom used for this purpose now. A 
subjunctive verb-phrase is used instead. 

May thy kingdom come. 

May the turf be green above his grave. 

The subjunctive verb-phrase is also used in principal sen- 
tences, instead of the subjunctive, to show that the action might 
take place under certain conditions. 

I could go if I chose. 

I should go ill were able. 

They would go if they were wise. 

They might go if they were invited. 

The use of the subjunctive in dependent clauses. 

The chief use of the subjunctive is in dependent or subordi- 
nate clauses. The word "subjunctive " means "subjoined," that 
is, dependent. It is easy to understand how a statement that 
is dependent upon some other statement should be thought of 
not as a fact, but as a mere supposition. 

In early times the subjunctive was much used in subordinate 

clauses, introduced by such conjunctions as that^ though^ lesty 

unless. 

Heaven grant that he be rescued. 

I will find where he is hidden though it be in the king's palace. 

I tremble lest he be hurt. 

Now the subjunctive verb-phrases are generally used in such 

constructions. 

Heaven grant that he may be rescued. 

Though he may have greatly injured me, I forgive him. 

We fear lest he may have been killed. 
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Subjunctive verb-phrases are also used when future time 
is spoken of with reference to past time. 

They said that they would come. 

The subjunctive in conditional clauses. 

The subjunctive is sometimes used in conditional clauses. 
These are usually dependent clauses introduced by if. 

Conditional clauses have three uses : — 

(1) To express a condition as a fact. In this case the 

indicative is used. 

K he w there, I will go. 

(2) To express the condition as a possible fact. In this 
case the subjunctive may be used, but the tendency in English 
is to make no distinction between a real fact and a possible 
fact, and to use the indicative for both. 

Indicative < If he is there, I will go. 
(common) < If I am not mistaken, he is there. 

Subjunctive ^ It he he there, I will go. 



bjunctive ^ It he he there, I will go. 
(rare) \lilbe not mistaken, he is there. 



A subjunctive verb-phrase may also be used to express a 
condition as a possible fact. 

If to-morrow should he fair, we will start early. 

(3) To express a condition as unreal or impossible. In 
this case the subjunctive or the verb-phrase is always used. 

K he were there, I would go. 
K he had been there, I would go. 

Sometimes the conditional clause is not introduced by if. 
In this case the conditional idea is indicated by the order of 
the words, the verb being placed before the subject. 
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Had the guard been faithful, the enemy would not have broken into the 
fort. 

Were you here, we should have some sport. 

Summary 

Uses of the simple subjunctive and the subjunctive verb- 
phrase. 

I. In principal sentences. 

(1) To express a wish, either the subjunctive or the sub- 
junctive verb-phrase may be used. 

Bright he the sky above us. 
May the sky be bright above us. 

(2) To indicate that an action might take place under 
certain conditions, the subjunctive verb-phrase only is used. 

He might come if you sent for him. 
He would cortie if you sent for him. 
He could come if you sent for him. 

II. In subordinate clauses. 

(1) With clauses introduced by ihat^ though^ unless, etc., 
either may be used, but the verb-phrase is more common. 

Hold him fast, that he escape not. 
Hold him fast, that he may not escape. 

(2) In conditional clauses expressing condition as unreal 
or impossible, the subjunctive or the verb-phrase is used. 

If I were you, I would go to college. 
If I had been you, I should have gone. 

Notice that when should has the meaning of ought, and when 
would has the meaning of accustomed to or was resolved to, they 
form part of indicative verb-phrases. 

You really should. go (ought to go). 

He would go (was accustomed to go) every morning. 

He would go (was resolved to go) in spite of us. 
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Auxiliary verbs used in forming subjunctive verb-phrases: — 

May^ sometimes used in subjunctive verb-phrases. 

Skovld^ ) 

TTT j-f > sometimes used in subjunctive verb-phrases. 

Might, always used in subjunctive verb-phrases. 
Could, always used in subjunctive verb-phrases. 

Select the verb-phrases in the following, and tell which are 
indicative and which are subjunctive : — 

1. The mists had congregated about the distant mountain-side, and 
there were seen the grand and awful features of the Great Stone Face, awful 
but benignant, as if a mighty angel were sitting among the hills. 

2. Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another? 

3. Tears may soothe the wounds they cannot heal. 

4. He sure must conquer who himself can tame. 

5. It would be better to suffer wrong than to wrong another. 

6. May heaven's choicest blessing attend thee. 

7. The aim of education should be to teach us how to think, rather 
than what to think. 

8. Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. 

9. K thou would'st be happy, learn to please. 

10. Although a little fire may grow great when fanned by a wind, a 
great gust may blow it out altogether. 

11. A wise horseman should take care lest he pull the rein too tight. 

12. Could we forbear dispute and practise love. 
We should agree as angels do above. 

13. May we never want a friend when we are in need. 

14. Would you have your songs endure. 
Build them on the human heart. 

15. I must mix myself with action lest I wither by despair. 

16. If you were to powder a little chalk and drop it into a good deal of 
strong vinegar, there would be a great deal of bubbling and fizzing, and 
finally a clear liquid. 



CHAPTER IX 

ADVERBS 
LESSON XXXVIII 

CLASSES OF ADVERBS 

As the chief use of the adverb in the sentence is to modify, 
define, or add to the meaning of the verb, adjective, or adverb 
to which it is joined, its office is an important one. When 
we say "She sings," we make a bare assertion, and give no 
information regarding the character, the time, or place of the 
singing. If we add such words as sweetly^ poorly^ the manner 
of the singing is indicated, and the information becomes defi- 
nite. Words may also be joined to sings to show time and 
place, as usually^ always^ here^ at home (adverb-phrase). 

Similarly, in "He came early^^^ "The day was extremely 
cold," "The work was very well done," the adverbs early^ 
extremely, and very modify or add to the meaning of the verb 
came^ the adjective eold, and the adverb well by showing when 
he came, how cold the day was, and the degree to which the 
work was well done. 

Adverbs may indicate : — 

(1) The manner of the assertion; as, — 

clearly seen. 
roughly treated. 

(2) Place or direction; as, — 

here, there, beyond, 

(3) Time; as,— 

soon, never. 

(4) Degree; as, — 

much, quite, very. 
118 
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Thus adverbs may be divided, according to their meaning, 
into four classes. 

(1) Adverbs of Manner, as itrongty^ we% thus. 

(2) Advefbs of Time, as then, to-morrow, preeentlt/. 
(8) Adverbs of Place, as where, down, there. 

(4) Adverbs of Degree, as very, little, enough. 
Like adjectives and pronouns, adverbs may be used in 
asking questions, and are then called Interrogdtlve Adverbs. 

Why have you come? 
How did he go ? 
When were you there ? 

In such sentences as " I know where he went," •' You will 
hear me when I come," the words where, when, have a double 
use, that of adverb and conjunction, and are called Conjunctive 
Adverbs. 

All the words used as interrogative adverbs may also be 
used as conjunctive adverbs. 

Ye8 and no are usually classed as adverbs. 

Sometimes adverbs do not modify single words, but affect 
the meaning of an entire group of words, as " He seemed 
entirely out of humor," " Certainly you are in the right." 

Nouns are often used adverbially} as, — 

I could see it a mile away. 
I have seen him many times. 

A noun used in this way is called an Adverbial Objective. 
Many adverbs are formed from words (usually adjectives) 
by the addition of ly (meaning like). 

The lark sings his sweet song. (Adjective.) 
The lark sings sweetly, (Adverb.) 

All words ending in ly are not adverbs, as a friendly face, 
a lovely child. Many adjectives end in the same way ; but as 
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use always determines the class to which a word belongs, no 
difficulty will be found in distinguishing between them. 
Some words may be used as either adverbs or adjectives. 

ADJECTIVB ADVERB 

An early hour. He went early, 

A fast hor&Q, He rode /<w^ 

In the following select the adverbs^ state the class to which each 
belongs^ and tell how it is used: — 

1. A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 

2. He that is down can fall no lower. 

3. Books cannot always please, however good ; 
Minds are not ever craving for their food. 

4. Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

5. When musing on companions gone. 
We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

6. The darkest hour of all the night is just before the morning light. 
Hope on. 

7. Take her up tenderly. 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion'd so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 

8. Carlyle says, " Shakespeare fashions his characters from the heart 
outwards ; Scott fashions them from the skin inwards, never getting near 
the heart of them." 

9. Why waste a word or let a tear escape 
While other sorrows wait thee in the world ? 

10. All animals, when feeble with age, or sickly, or wounded, have the 
habit of going away deep into the loneliest coverts, and there lying down 
where the leaves shall presently cover them, so that one rarely finds a dead 
bird or animal in the woods where thousands die yearly. Ev«n your dog, 
that was born and lived by your house, often disappears when you thought 
him too feeble to walk. Death calls him gently, the old wolf stirs deep 
within him, and he goes away where the master he served will never find 
him. 
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LESSON XXXIX 
COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 

Many adverbs, like adjectives, may be compared. They 
admit of the three degrees, — Positive, Comparative, and 
Superlative. 

Comparison of adverbs is usually indicated by the use of 
more and most^ less and least. 

POSITIVE COMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 

quickly more quickly most quickly 

A few adverbs of one syllable are compared by the inflec- 
tional endings er and eat. These are usually those having the 
same form as adjectives. 



POSITIVE 


COMPARATIVE 


SUPERLATIVE 


soon 


sooner 


soonest 


high 


higher 


highest 


hard 


harder 


hardest 


long 


longer 


longest 



Several adverbs in common use have irregular forms of 
comparison. 



POSITIVE 


COMPARATIVE 


SUPERLATIVE 


far 


farther, further 


farthest, furthest 


ill, badly 


worse 


worst 


well 


better 


best 


late 


later 


latest, last 


much 


more 


most 


Httle 


less 


least 



Make sentences using the following words as adverbs : — 

Better, fast, cheap, early, loud, slow, sound, little, late, well, worst, best, 
out, clear, high, hard. 



CHAPTER X 

PREPOSITIOlSrS 

LESSON XL 

The preposition, by indicating the way in which a substan- 
tive is related to another word, performs a useful office in the 
sentence. The use of the preposition often gives variety to 
language, and helps us to express fine shades of meaning. 
Consider the different shades of meaning expressed by the 
following : at nighty in the night, during the night, through the 
night. 

Prepositions are followed by : — 

(1) A noun or pronoun. 

He gave to Mm a message from his mother. 
The birds are silent in their nests. 
And I must seek for mine, 

(2) A verb-noun (infinitive). 

He is about to go, 

(3) A verb-noun (in ing^. 

I must think before asking him. 

(4) A phrase. 

The voice came from behind them, 

(5) A clause. 

Listen to what I shall tell you. 

Sometimes an adverb-phrase is formed by a preposition 
followed by an adjective or adverb ; as, at last^ on high^ at once. 
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• Often a group of words has the use of a preposition, as out 
of the window, in place of this book, tvith regard to that ques- 
tion. Such a group is called a preposition-phrase. 

The same preposition may often have a variety of meanings 
and be capable of use in a number of different ways. For 
example, of may be used : — 

(1) To form an adjective-phrase with the force of a 

possessive. 

The home qf my father is my home, 

(2) To indicate a part. 

Some of the boys are here. 

(3) To form an adjective-phrase. 

A row of trees were planted. 

(4) To denote apposition. 

The island of Cnha. is now independent. 

(5) To denote time. 

We always read q/*an evening. 

(6) To express origin. 

He came of a. good family. 

(7) To express cause. 

He was accused of theft, 

(8) In the sense oifrom. 

To free him o/debt. 

Other prepositions are used with a variety of meanings, 
but this is not the place to study them, Attention is merely 
called to the matter in order that the pupil may discover the 
different shades of meaning which may be expressed by a care- 
ful use of prepositions. 

Many prepositions are closely related in meaning to adverbs, 
and, when used without a noun oi'its equivalent depending upon 
tliem, are adverbs. In " He passed by the house " and '' He 
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passed by," the word hy has the same meaning. In the former 
hy is an adverb, in the latter a preposition. Compare : — 

She went out. She went out of doors. 

I stood near, I stood near hi in. 

He walked about. He walked about the room. 

Select the prepositions in the following and name the words 
between which each shows relation: — 

1. Kindness is the golden chain by which society is bound together. 

2. Fire cannot keep company with flax without kindling it. 

3. The eagle soars on high with tireless wings. 

4. For us, to do well to-day's work is our first duty. 

5. We see in the true poet a freer, purer development of whatever is 
noblest in ourselves. 

6. It is by attempting to reach the top by a single leap that so much 
misery is caused in the world. 

7. Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 

8. From within the wood came the sounds of the songs of many birds. 

9. People are always squabbling about what will be best to do or 
easiest to do. 

10. The little fellow stood on the edge of the nest, looking down at the 
plunge which he dared not take. There was a sharp cry from behind which 
made him alert, tense as a watch-spring. The next instant the mother eagle 
had swooped, striking the nest at his feet, sending his support of twigs and 
himself with them, out into the air together. 

He was afloat now, afloat on the blue air in spite of himself, and flapped 
lustily for life. Over him, under him, beside him, hovered the mother on 
tireless wings, calling softly that she was there. But the awful fear of the 
depths and the lance tops of the spruces was upon the little one; his flapping 
grew more wild ; he fell faster and faster. Suddenly — more in fright, it seemed 
to me, than because he had spent his strength — he lost his balance and 
tipped head downward in the air. It was all over now, it seemed ; he folded 
his wings, to be dashed in pieces among the trees. Then like a flash the old 
mother-eagle shot under him; his despairing feet touched her broad shoul- 
ders between her wings. He righted himself, rested an instant, found his 
head ; then she dropped like a shot from under him, leaving him to come 
down on his own wings. 



CHAPTER XI 

CONJUNCTIONS 
LESSON XLI 

There axe different connectives by which the words used 
in expressing thought are joined. Often pronouns and adverbs, 
besides their primary use, serve to connect words and groups of 
words. But there are other words that are used only as con- 
nectives. Such words are called Conjunctions. In " Snow and 
rain," " He called, hut no one heard him," " I honor him because 
he is true," and^ hut^ and because are used only as connectives. 

Conjunctions may join words and groups of words that are 
of the same rank, — that is, are independent of each other, — 
or they may connect one group of words with another upon 
which it is dependent in meaning. 

According to the kind of words and word-groups which 
they connect, conjunctions are divided into two classes, — 
Coordinate and Subordinate. 

Coordinate Conjunctions join words and groups of words that 
are of the same order, or are independent of each other. 

Night has flown and day has dawned. 

Single words and phrases joined by conjunctions are always 
of the same rank and are therefore connected by coordinate 
conjunctions. 

Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my heart and my hand 
to this vote. 

He was just lo friends and to foes alike. 

125 
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The simple coordinate conjunctions are and^ hut^ or. 
There are certain pairs of words that have the force of coor- 
dinate conjunctions and are called Correlatives. They are both 
. . . and^ either , , . or^ neither ... nor^ not only . . . hut 
aho^ whether . . . or. 

We both love and honor him. 

Either you or I must go. 

Neither tears nor entreaties move the cruel king. 

Not only the old but the young suffered severely. 

When conjunctions are used in pairs, each should be placed 
so as to show clearly what is to be connected. 

Subordinate Conjunctions connect dependent or subordinate 
clauses with the principal clauses which they modify. 

In " You may go after you have finished your lesson," after 
joins the dependent clause, *^ you have finished your lesson," to 
the principal statement, ^^ You may go." 

Sometimes two or more words are used together with the 
force of a conjunction. Such a group is called a Conjunction- 
phrase. 

The most common conjunction-phrases are as well a«, as long 
as, as soon as, as sure as, in cas0 that, in order that. 

The Pilgrims came to America in order that they might escape perse- 
cution. 

He looks as if he were very weary. 

A holiday was given so th^t we might go to the country. 

The subordinate conjunctions, as and so^ are often used in 
connection with the adverb as, 

I am as tall as you are. 
He is not as tall as I. 

Often a clause introduced by a subordinate conjunction is 
contracted to a single word by the omission of a part readily 
understood. 

He is older than /. 
Though warned, he went on. 
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Select the conjunctions in the folio win(/^ state the class to which 
each belongs^ and tell what words^ phrases^ or clauses are con- 
nected by it : — 

1. Nations are made to help one another as much as families are. 

2. It was the self-same Power Divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine. 

3. lie who quells an angry thought is greater than a king. 

4. Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven Ls love. 

5. All the rivers run into the sea, vet the sea is not full. 

6. A crown, if it hurts, is hardly worth wearing. 

7. It is said that usually men who talk little think much. 

8. God doth not need either man's work or his gifts. 

9. Neither a borrower nor lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

10. As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. 

11. Many noble men have laid down their lives in order that their 
country might be free. 

12. As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other. 



CHAPTER XII 

ANALYSIS 
LESSON XLII 

THINGS USED AS SUBJECT 

For a proper understanding of sentence structure, one must 
become familiar, not only with the use of the noun as the essen- 
tial part of the subject, but with the use of its equivalents for 
the same purpose. 

The essential part of the subject may be: — 

(1) A noun. 

Morn hath touched her golden strings. 

(2) A pronoun. 

We voice the sentiments of the people. 

(3) An infinitive or an infinitive-phrase. 

To err is human. 

To honor our superiors is a duty. 

(4) A verb-noun in -ing. 

Encouraging wisely often stimulates to greater effort. 
Reading good books improves the mind. 

(5) A noun-clause. 

Tliat earnest effort will be rewarded has been shown. 

You should bear in mind also the use of it and there as 

introductory subjects. 

It is our duty to love our country. 
There is no time to be lost. 
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Sentences for analysis: — 

1. To die is not the worst thing that can befall us. 

2. A doubtful throne is ice on summer seas. 

3. He most lives who thinks most, feeb the noblest, acts the best. 

4. It costs more to revenge injuries than it costs to bear them. 

5. There was a sound of revelry by night. 

6. Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

7. Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh as boyhood can. 

8. That education makes the man is an oft-repeated truth. 

9. Making money is the first of all English games. 

10. It is not the great that are wise. 

11. Listen, young heroes, your country is calling. 

12. Alas ! how hard it is to part with those whom we love. 

13. " It is the will of God," was the war cry of the Crusaders. 

14. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over the land and to 
pervade the very atmosphere. 

♦ 

LESSON XLIII 

THE COMPLEMENT OF A COPULATIVE VERB 

You have had some practice in analyzing sentences that 
contain predicate nouns^ pronouns, or adjectives, but there are 
other words that may be used in the predicate to complete the 
meaning of a copulative verb. It will help you in your analysis 
of sentences to know what words and groups of words may be 
used in this way. 

A copulative verb may be completed by: — 

(1) A noun. 

Homer was the blind hard of Greece. 

(2) A pronoun. 

That is he of whom I spoke. 

(3) An adjective. 

She seemed kind and good. 



i 
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(4) An adjective-phrase. 

The scene was of a kind not to be forgotten. 

(5) An infinitive or an infinitive-phrase. 

His duty was to watch* 
He appears to be happy* 

(6) A verb-noun in -ing or a phrase introduced by a verb- 
noun in -ing. 

They came hurrying along. 

Her only pleasure was tcatching the flowers, 

(7) A participle or a participial phrase. 

We became acquainted at school. 

The birds kept singing their sweet songs, 

(8) A noun-clause. 

Such a man is what we call a hero. 

Analyze the following sentences : — 

1. Our country's welfare is our first concern. 

2. The pheasant is one of the most beautiful of all the feathered 
inhabitants of the woods. 

3. The main notion of life to a good soldier is to win battles, not to 
be paid for winning them. 

4. He that once is good is always great. 

5. The congregation in those early days was of a truly rural character. 

6. A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun. 

7. All that we see or seem is but a dream within a dream. 

8. When the ancient Greeks were about to engage in any important 
enterprise they always consulted the oracle, 

9. Faith is letting our nets down into the unknown deep at the Divine 
command. 

10. The last words of Admiral Nelson were, " Don't give up the ship." 

11. The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near. 

12. The little birds sang as if it were 

The one day of summer in all the year, 

And the very leaves seem to sing on the trees. 
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LESSON XLIV 
PREDICATE OBJECTIVE 

There are a few transitive verbs that, besides taking an 
object, require some word to define or explain the action 
exerted upon the object. In " He made the walks clean," the 
action is not fully expressed by the verb made, but another 
word, clean, is required to explain the action. The meaning 
is not that he made the walks, but that he made-clean or 
cleaned the walks. 

The word, or group of words, Used in this way to complete 
the meaning of a transitive verb always refers to the object, 
and is called the Predicate Objective* 

Name and elasBify the predicate objectives in the folloiviiig 

sentences : — 

1. They made Washington President. 

2. The nation thought war was certain. 

3. The President appointed John Gr. Hay Secretary of State. 

4. All men pronounce Caesar a great general. 

5. Ye call me chief. 

6. Tennyson was made poet laureate. 

7. The Hessians did not see the Americans crossing the river. 

8. Every one believed him honest. 

9. Congress chose Washington leader of the colonial forces. 
10. We consider Hawthorne our greatest novelist. 

A predicate objective may be : — 

(1) A noun. 

France made Napoleon Emperor, 

(2) An adjective. 

The traveller found the journey long. 
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(3) An adjective-phrase. 

The teacher pronounced the work of no value » 

(4) An infinitive. 

All knew Lincoln to be honest, 

(5) A participial phrase. 

« * 

I found her weeping. 

The man kept Franklin turning the grindstone. 

Analyze the following sentences : — 

1. Sailors find the compass of great use. . 

2. The British general ordered Nathan Hale to be hanged as a spy. 

3. One touch of nature makes the whole world akin. 

4. Millions of twinkling stars made bright the night. 

5. The poet must have had his ears trained to catch and distinguish 
the sounds of nature. 

6. From our camp we often saw a large eagle floating about high in 
the air, then returning. 

7. K you wish success in life, make perseverance your bosom friend. 

8. The frightened sailors heard the waves beat upon the disabled ship. 

9. Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime. 

10. O Cuckoo, shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 

11. Across the lake we could hear the loon calling out in the darkness. 



LESSON XLV 
THE OBJECT OF A TRANSITIVE VERB 

As the object of a transitive verb is that upon which the 
action expressed by the verb is exerted, it must always be a 
noun or its equivalent. 

The same words and groups of words that may be used as 
subject may in the main also be used as object. 
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The object of a transitive verb may be : — 

(1) A noun. 

Talent alone cannot always make a writer, 

(2) A pronoun. 

The sounds of nature delight us. 

(3) An infinitive or an infinitive-phrase. 

We like to gather wild flowers. 

The poor wounded bird vainly tried to fly. 

(4) A verb-noun in ing. 

He preferred playing foot-ball, 

(5) A noun-clause. 

The old tree murmurs, " Rest is the summer song of noonday." 

Sentences for analysis : — 

1. Behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth. 

2. Thackeray had the keenest eye for the folly and meanness of human 
nature, but a heart full of sympathy for its weakness. 

3. I wanted to find out how a mother otter teaches her young to swim. 

4. Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels. 

5. Teach me, sprite or bird, 
What sweet thoughts are thine. 

6. Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee. 

7. Nature has a way of suiting her creatures to their surroundings, 
but none of them are more exactly suited than the grizzly bear. 

8. Permit me, sir, to observe, the time having at last come for plain 
speech, that the liberties of our country are in danger. 

9. During the long summer evenings we enjoyed sitting before our 
tent, listening to the call of the whip-poor-will and the cry of the loon. 

10. Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feather then he fluttered— 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, "Other friends have flown 

before — 
On the morrow he will leave me, as my hopes have flown before.** 
Then the bird said, " Nevermore." 
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LESSON XL VI 
MODIFIERS OF SUBSTANTIVES 

You have learned that modifiers are of two kinds, — those 
that modify substantives, and those that modifiy verbs. As a 
word that modifies a substantive is called an adjective, all 
words and groups of words that modify substantives are called 
adjective modifiers. 

A substantive may be the essential part of the subject, may 
be an object or a complement of a verb, or may be used with a 
preposition; it may have in the main the same modifiers in 
each of these relations. 

The modifiers of a substantive may be : — 

(1) An adjective. 

The sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thoughts. 

(2) A possessive. 

Man's extremity is God's opportunity 

(3) A substantive in apposition. 

David, kinq of Israel, wrote the Psaltns. 

We heard a nightingale, that sweet singer of the night. 

(4) An adjective-phrase* 

The days of our youth are the days of our glory, 

(5) An infinitive or an infinitive-phrase. 

This is a very good world to live in, 

(6) A participle or a participial phrase. 

Morn, waked by the circling hours, unbarred the gates of light. 
Having slept for twenty years, poor Rip found things sadly changed. 
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(7) An adjective-clause. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 
Nature never did betray the heart that loved her. 

Sentenceifor analysis : — 

1. Sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil. 

2. Every language is a temple in which the soul of those who speak it 
13 enshrined. 

3. Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unf athomed caves of ocean bear. 

4. Death, the consoler, 
Laying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it forever. 

5. A step more light, a heart more true. 
Ne'er from the heath-flower dash'd the dew. 

6. Not to him who rashly dares, 
But to him who nobly bears, 
Is the victor's garland sure. 

7. Somewhat apart from the village, and nearer the Basin of Minas, 
Benedict Bellefontaine, the wealthiest farmer of Grand-Pr^, 
Dwelt on his goodly acres ; and with him, directing his household. 
Gentle Evangeline lived, his child, and the pride of the village. 

8. General Jackson was a man of will, and his phrase, on one memo- 
rable occasion, " I take the responsibility," has become a proverb, 

9. The leaves turned yellow, then brown, then rustled one by one to the 
ground, and whirling about in little eddies of wind, whispered that winter 
was at hand. 



LESSON XL VII 

MODIFIERS OF THE VERB 



As a simple adverb is not the only word which may modify 
a verb, the class of adverb modifiers must include all words and 
groups of words that modify verbs. 
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The modifiers of the verb may be : — 

(1) An adverb. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 

(2) An adverb-phrase. 

Gro to the anty thou sluggard. 

(3) An infinitive. 

I came not here to talk. 

She goes abroad to study music. 

(4) An indirect object. 

The old man gave the child his blessing. 

(5) A noun used as an adverbial objective. 

They came Monday. 
We walked ten miles, 

(6) An adverb-clause. 

All men are guests where Hope doth hold the feast. 

SentenceB for analysis : — 

1. All that's sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest. 

2. Give me the dear old blossoms yet, 

The lilac and the pink, 
The pansy and the mignonette, 
Whatever others think. 

3. May there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

4. In these lives of ours tender little acts do more to bind hearts together 
than great deeds and heroic words. 

5. An acre of performance is worth a whole land of promise. 

6. The sun, that brief December day. 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

7. Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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8. When breezes are soft and skies are fair, 
I steal an hour from study and care, 
And hie me away to the woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green. 

9. While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping. 
As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door, 

10. Do not look for wrong and evil — 

You will find them if you do ; 

As you measure for your neighbor. 

He will measure back to you. 

11. Excellence of any sort is invariably placed beyond the reach of 
indolence, and any solid reputation can only be attained by energetic appli- 
cation. 



LESSON XL VIII 

PARSING 

Your study of words and their uses in sentence structure 
has given you certain information about them. You have 
learned to* classify them according to their uses into parts of 
speech. From the study of the different forms which they may 
take to indicate different shades of meaning, you have gained a 
knowledge of their inflections or forms. In the study of the 
relation of words in the sentence, you have learned how the 
different classes may be related to one another, and the terms 
that are used to name these relations. 

In the analysis of sentences you have seen the value of 
understanding the relations of words, and in all your study of 
words in sentence structure you will find that this is the most 
important point. 

The statement of the classification, inflections, and relations 
or syntax of words is commonly called Parsing. 

You have had many exercises in explaining words with 
regard to their classifications, inflections, and relations to other 
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words, but it is convenient to sum up all this information in a 
brief statement. 

In describing a noun state : — 

(1) The class to which it belongs. 

(2) Its inflection. 

(3) Its syntax (relation to other words in the sentence). 

In dedcribiog a pronoun frtat^ ; — 

(1) The class to which it belongs. 

(2) Its antecedent, if it has one. 

(3) Its inflection, if it has any. 

(4) Its syntax. 

In describing a verb state : — 

(1) Its classification, 

(2) Its inflections. 

(3) Its syntax. 

In describing an adjective or an adverb state : — 

(1) The class to which it belongs. 

(2) Its syntax. 

In describing a verb-noun or verb-adjective state : — 

(1) Its classification. 

(2) The verb from which it is derived. 

(3) Its syntax. 

In describing a preposition or a conjunction state : — 

(1) Its classification. 

(2) Its syntax. 
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Miscellaneous Sentences for Analysis and Parsing 

1. It is not too much to say of Lincoln that he was one of the greatest 
masters of prose that the world has ever produced. 

2. Mighty events turn on a straw ; the crossing of a brook may decide 
the conquest of a world. 

3. A true poet soul needs but to be struck, and the sounds it yields 
will be music. 

4. And the love of home and fireside, and the legendary rhyme 
Make the task of duty lighter. 

5. Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, not to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and consider. Some 
books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in parts, others to be 
read, but not curiously, and some few to be read wholly and with diligence 
and attention. 

6. To every poet, to every writer, we might say, 
Be true, if you would be believed. 

7. Socrates taught that what we had to learn was how to do good and 
avoid evil. 

8. Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten. 

9. 'Tis easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green or skies to be blue. 

10. In the music of the morning you can hear the birds playing with 
their voices, and when the day is up, see them sailing round in circles on 
the upper air, as skaters on the lake, folding their wings, dropping and 
rebounding. 

11. But meanwhile ale and lever 

Have manfully been plied ; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

12. A small drop of ink, falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
that which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think. 

13. And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 
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14. Listen, young heroes, your country is calling, 

Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true ; 
Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 

Fill up the ranks that have opened for you. 
Stay not for questions, while Freedom stands gasping ! 

Wait not till Honor lies wrapped in his pall ! 
Brief the lips' meeting be, swift the hands* clasping — 

" 0£E for the wars " is enough for them all ! 

15. The Mr. Micawber of " David Copperfield " is Dickens's own father, 
who, after struggling in vain with money difficulties, was carried away to 
prison, telling his heart-broken boy that the sun was set upon him forever. 

16. That it is glorious to die for one's country is a sentiment univer- 
sally cherished by all good men. 

17. In some countries the mounds built by ants are from ten to fifteen 
feet in height, and form a prominent feature of the landscape. 

18. There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

19. For whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
and my sister, and my mother. 

20. Shut in from all the world without. 
We sat the clean -winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
- While the red logs before us beat 
The frost line back with tropic heat ; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed ; 
The house dog, on his paws outspread. 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head. 
The cat's dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger's seemed to fall ; 
And, for the winter fireside meet. 
Between the andirons' straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row. 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SYNTAX 
LESSON XLIX 

ORDER OF WORDS 

Syntax is the part of grammar that deals particularly with 
the relation that one word or group of words bears to another. 

In English the relation between words is mainly indicated 
by the order of words; When parts of a sentence occur in a 
certain order, we know that they bear a certain relation to 
each other. For example, in "John struck James," there is 
nothing in the form of the nouns that shows which is the sub- 
ject and which the object of the verb. This information is 
given solely by the order of the words. 

The following are the principal laws or customs with regard 
to the order of words : — 

(1) When a sentence is declarative, the subject regularly 
comes first, then the verb, then the indirect and direct objects. 

The savages gave the travellers food and drmk. 

But in poetry or in poetic prose we sometimes used the 
inverted order ; that is, verb, subject, object. 

Thus saith the Lord. 
Then rose the splendid sun. 

In more ordinary prose, also, we sometimes allow ourselves 
to use the inverted order when it does not alter the meaning, 
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especiaUy when an adverb-phrase stands at the beginning of 
the sentence. 

Near the road stood an ancient dwelling. 

Usually, however, when for any reason we wish to have the 
verb precede the subject, we bring this about by the intro- 
ductory words there or it. 

There was an old tradition to that effect. 
It is true that there was an old tradition. 

(2) When a sentence is interrogative, we indicate the fact 
by making the verb, or a part of the verb, precede the subject. 

Shall you attend the meeting? 
Where is it to be? 
Do you think you can go? 
Cannot you manage to go? 

(3) In conditional sentences, where if is omitted, the same 

order is followed. 

Had I known it, I should have gone* 

Were he sure to be there, I should certainly go. 

(4) The attributive adjective regularly precedes its noun. 

The cold, dreary winter had come. 

But two or more adjectives may follow their noun. 

The winter, cold and dreary, had now come. 

(5) The adverb has no fixed position, but it most frequently 
precedes the verb or follows the object. 

The old man slowly climbed the stairs. 
The old man climbed the stairs slowly. 

Notice the order of the words in the following sentences^ 

pointing out the instances in which it departs from the natural 

order : — 

1. , There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light* 
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2* Serene will be our dajrs and bright, 
And happy will our nature be. 

3. Upon you, sir, rests the responsibility of this outrage. 

4. Were his character not blameless, his petition would not be con- 
sidered. 

5. Who is the man who will deny it? 

6. However, the political historian, were his work performed to perfec- 
tion, can accomplish but a part, and still leaves room for his fellow-laborers j 
foremost among these comes the ecclesiastical historian. 



LESSON L 
SYNTAX: AGREEMENT 

We also sometimes indicate the relation between words by 
making use of inflections. Words that are inflected for this 
purpose are said to agree with each other. The agreement may 
be in gender, person, or number. 

Gender. Personal pronouns of the third person take a special 
form to agree in gender with the noun to which they refer. 

The hunter overtook the animal and plunged his knife in its breast. 
The woman survived, but the man lost his life in saving her. 

When the antecedent is of the common gender, the masculine 
pronoun may be considered as standing for both genders. 

Every pupil can have one if he wishes. 

If, however, we wish to make it very clear that the antece- 
dent includes both sexes, we may use both the masculine and 
the feminine pronouns : — 

A candidate must sign his or her full name. 

Person. The verb he has certain special forms, according as 
its subject is of one person or another. 

You are the one who is mentioned. 

Thou art the man I 

Either you or he (is, are f) mistaken. 
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In the last example we should be puzzled to decide whether 
the verb should agree with you or Ae, and we avoid the diflS- 
culty by saying : — 

Either you are mistaken or else he is. 

Number. Personal pronouns must agree in number with the 
nouns to which they refer. 

The horses rushed on ; they were already on the brink. 
The committee sends its reply to-day. 

When verbs have a singular form and a plural form, they 
must agree with their subjects in number. Such a verb is 
singular when its subject is : — 

(1) A singular substantive. 

(2) Two or more singular substantives connected by or or 
nor. 

(3) Two or more singular substantives connected by and^ 
but representing together a singular idea. 

The army is iu motion. 

To march with heavy baggage is hard work. 

That he is too old for much labor is plain. 

He or his brother is to go. 

Bread and butter makes a good luncheon. 

Such a verb is plural when its subject is: — 

(1) A plural substantive. 

(2) A collective noun with a plural meaning. 

(3) Two or more substantives connected by and. 

(4) Two or more substantives not connected, when the 
meaning is plural. 

The guns are loaded. 

The people are all with you. 

A little to eat and a little to drink are enough for me. 

Happiness, sorrow, sunshine, rain, are alike to him. 
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Notice the difference between — 

The captain and ten of his men have arrived. 
The captain, with ten of his men, has arrived. 
The king and his officers have arrived. 
The king, as well as his officers, has arrived. 

Similar to the laws of agreement in gender, person, and 
number, is the law of the language with regard to the Sequence 
(following) of Tenses, by which a verb or verb-phrase in a sub- 
ordinate clause changes its form to correspond to the tense of 
the principal verb. The law is intricate and hard to explain, 
but it is well illustrated by the following examples : — 

I hope that he can come. 
I hoped that he could come. 
I still believe that he may come. 
I still believed that he might come. 
I shall be glad if you wUl come. 
I should be glad if you would come. 

Under the general head of Syntax also comes the use of 
the various forms of the inflected pronouns. Here careless 
speakers and writers often make mistakes. 



It is he^ 


not 


It is him. 


It is her9^ 


not 


It is hern. 


It is theirs^ 


not 


It is their' s. 


Between you and me^ 


not 


Between you and I. 


The man whom I saw, 


not 


The man who I saw. 



Account for the use of the singular or the plural verb in the 
following sentences : — 

1. The fleet is under sealed orders. 

2. The people is a unit on that question. 

3. The people of these rude tribes are remarkable for their duplicity. 

4. The majority is for him. 

5. The majority of his hearers are against him. 

6. The " Pleasures of Memory " was published in 1792. 
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7. Forty yards is a good distance. 

8. A laggard in love and a dastard in war 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

9. What is the use and object of such buildings? 

10. Upon this there was a fearful cry from heaven, and great claps of 
thunder. 

11. Here also philosophical and religious learning go hand in hand. 

12. Bread and butter was his only luncheon. 

13. All the furniture, the stock of shops, the machinery which could be 
found in the realm, was of less value than the property which some single 
parishes now contain. 

14. Two and two is four. 

15. The woman, with her four children, hail escaped. 

16. A great general, with three divisions of the army, is what we need. 

17. His bravery, as well as his honesty, is in question. 

18. Two-thirds is mine. 

19. What is ten dollars when life is at stake? 

20. But now two paces of the vilest earth is room enough. 

21. And Lennox, with a gallant band, waits but thy coming. 

22. Asia, as well as Europe, was dazzled by the power and glory of our 
tyrants. 

23. Neither he nor his lawyer has a true understanding of the facts. 

24. The progress and establishment of the Christian religion was 
assisted by five causes. 

25. There is a right and a wrong about everything. 



LESSON LI 

SYNTAX: REVIEW OF PUNCTUATION 

The marks of punctuation are usually said to indicate the 
natural pauses that a reader or speaker would make. But 
these pauses are really made to indicate what words go together 
and what words do not go together. These pauses, then, indi- 
cate to the ear the relation which words bear to each other, and 
punctuation indicates to the eye this same relation. PunctUa- 
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tion, therefore, to some extent, shows the syntax of the sentence, 
and is designed especially for that purpose. 

Let us see how the different kinds of sentences are 
punctuated so as to make their parts obvious. 

The end of a declarative sentence, whether it be simple, 
complex, or compound, is marked by a period. 

In a simple sentence we often need no punctuation at all. 
We may use the comma, however, when necessary^ for the fol- 
lowing purposes : — 

(1) To distinguish the parts of a series of words or phrases. 

(2) To distinguish independent elements, including adverbs 
that modify the assertion m a whole. 

(3) To distinguish adjective-phrases or adverb-phrases, 
especially if they precede the subject. 

We rose early on those clear mornings. 
Yes, we rose early on those bright, clear, cool mornings. 
However, life was not all play. 

Firm and wise iu hia judgments, Washington was a natural leader. 
In the course of this year, twenty vessels came from England to Massa- 
chusetts, bringing three thousand settlers. 

Clinging to the mast, we watched our rescuers. 

When, however, a simple sentence contains a pair or series 
of long parts, each of which has smaller parts which must be 
separated by commas, the larger parts are separated by semi- 
colons. 

The most famous of the supposed relics of the Northmen were a curious 
stone tower at Newport, R. I., and now known to be the ruin of a windmill 
built about 1675 by Benedict Arnol4, Governor of Rhode Island; and an 
inscription in picture-writing upon Dighton Rock, near Taunton, Mass., 
now known to have been the work of the Algonquin Indians. 

In a complex sentence we may need no punctuation, espe- 
cially if the subordinate clause follows the principal and is 
necessary to complete the sense. 
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We waited until it was time to go. 

I do not know whether he was there or not. 

I found the rascal who stole my umbrella. 

It was an old acquaintance, who doubtless meant no harm. 

Notice, in the last two examples, that a restrictive conjunc- 
tive pronoun must not be separated from its antecedent, but 
that an explanatory conjunctive pronoun must be so separated. 

When the subordinate clause precedes the principal clause, 
or follows it without being necessary to complete the sense, it 
is usually separated from it by a comma, as may be observed in 
this sentence. 

With these exceptions, made necessary by the use of clauses, 
a complex sentence is punctuated in the same way that a simple 
sentence is. 

In a compound sentence we use the comma or the semi- 
colon to distinguish the members : the comma when the mem- 
bers are short or simple and are connected by a conjunction; 
the semicolon when the members are long or complex, or when 
there is no conjunction, or when we wish to make the separa- 
tion of the members emphatic. 

Sir William Johnson had lately died, but his son had great influence 
with the Six Nations. 

Nobody knew about this treason until long afterward ; the papers which 
prove it were discovered a few years ago in England, in the private library 
of Howe's secretary, where they had lain undisturbed for nearly ninety 
years. 

Usually, the comma is employed to distinguish the mem- 
bers only when a conjunction is present; but the comma is 
sometimes used in a series of several short members. 

He came, he saw, he conquered. 

Find sentences to illustrate each of the principles explained in 
this lesson. 
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LESSON LIT 
WORDS USED IN DIFFERENT WAYS 

You have already noticed, perhaps with surprise, that some 
English words may be used in several ways. It would be 
theoretically possible to construct a language in which every 
word should have one, and only one, meaning, but the language 
thus made would probably be a very inconvenient one. Cer- 
tainly, in the languages now existing, a word often has several 
meanings. The English noun spring^ for example, may denote 
a jump, a season, a source of water, or a piece of metal. We 
understand which object is referred to by the words that go 
with it. 

In the same way, we are accustomed in English often to use 

a word now as a noun, now as a verb, now as an adjective. We 

say : — 

He made a good spring. (Noun.) 
I spring from ray seat. (Verb.) 
It is a spring seat. (Adjective.) 

Some words also are both adverbs and prepositions, as is 
natural, since the preposition usually grew out of an adverb. 

He stood hy. 

He stood by the window. 

Several little words have a number of uses. 

As may be : — 

(1) A conjunctive pronoun. 

(2) A copulative adverb. 

(3) A subordinate conjunction. 

Such friends as I have I cherish. 
I am as good as you are. 
I saw him as I looked out. 
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A word ending in inff is not always a participle. It may 
be : — 

(1) A participle. 

(2) An adjective. 

(3) An infinitive. 

(4) A noun. 

(5) A preposition. 

Seeing the door open, lie took to his heels. 
Your sin cannot escape the all-seeing eye of God. 
His duty lay in doing what was right. 
The singing of birds awakened him. 
Notwithstanding my efforts, he could not be aroused. 



:r*L 






We have called attention to only a few words that have 
different uses. There is a large number of them in the lan- 
guage. It would not be possible to mention all of them in a 
grammar. If at any time you are in doubt about the use of a 
word, consult a good dictionary. There you will find not only 
the meaning of the word, but its different uses in the sentence. 
A wise use of the dictionary will assist you in settling all cases 
in which you are in doubt about the use of a word. 

Explain the use of the italicized words in the following sentences: — 

1. I went at once to the telephone, 

2. Telephone me at once. 

3. I sent him a telephone message. 

4. The good die young, it is said, but many good men live to be old. 

5. All men are mortal. 

6. I understand all that you teU me. 

7. I hear the sound of carriages and I see one coming. 

8. One thing after another has happened. 

9. He ran to the river and plunged in, 

10. He is sitting in the choir. 

11. I scarcely think he can be as tall as you are. 

12. As the clock struck the hour, he entered the room. 

13. Such books as I have, you are welcome to borrow. 
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14. There is but one reason for his act. 

15. None but the brave deserves the fair. 

16. The boy stood on the burning deck, whence all but he had fled. 

17. That is the wretched creature that confessed that he set that fire. 

18. What ! do you mean to say that what course he takes is any of our 
concern or that what he thinks is worth considering. 

19. Hearing the roaring of ther tide, we all rushed away, excepting one 
unfortunate boy, who, notwithstanding the danger, and in spite of being warned 
in season, remained at his post. 



LESSON LIII 

IDIOMS 

You have now learned the important laws or customs of 
our language, as well as the groups in which all words may be 
classified, according to their use. But you must not think of 
language as made up of grammatical rules, which it must 
necessarily follow. Rules do not control language; it is 
language that controls rules. In other words, people get 
accustomed to expressing* themselves in certain ways, and 
the more civilized a nation becomes, the more these ways or 
customs become logical, uniform, or systematic. These cus- 
toms of expression are not, however, absolutely logical or 
reasonable. They have often grown up accidentally, owing 
their origin to ancient conditions of the language, to the influ- 
ence of other languages, or to other special circumstances. 
All peculiar expressions, those which are unlike our usual 
forms of expression, we call idioms, that is, peculiarities. 

Most idioms are due to survivals of ancient forms of expres- 
sion. We say, for example : — 

He caught ten trout. [Because in Old English the names of certain 
animals were the same in both the singular and plural.] 

He had seven yoke of oxen. [Because certain nouns of measure were 
treated similarly.] 
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He went a-fishing. [.4 is an old prepoaition.] 

Our Father, which art in heaven. [So in the Old Vereion. Formerly 

which referred also to persons.] 

The more, Ike better. [T/ie is a case of the old demonstrative pronoun, 
used adverbially, The construction is the same as in "miKk more, muck 
better."] 

I had better go. [Had is here an old subjunctive, as in " it were better 
that I should go." The meaning is, " I hold (have) it better to go."] 

All these, and some other idioms, are puzzling to one who 
does not know the history of the language; and this is one 
reason why you must sometime, if possible, learn more about 
its earlier forms. Such historical study will make you better 
acquainted with the language, and hence better able to use it 
well and to appreciate its beauties, just as a careful study of 
the history of your country and of its laws will help you to 
be a better citizen. 

We have other curious constructions, not of ancient 
origin, which have arisen from various causes. We say, for 
example : — 

I gave John the money. [Here John is the indirect object and money 
is the object.] 

The money was given John. [Here, as is regularly the case in 
passive, money, the object of the active verb, is made the subject of 
passive verb. John remains the indirect object.] 

But we may also say : — 

John was given the money. [Here, as we do not in English distingi 
clearly between the indirect object and the object, we make the indi 
object of the active verb the subject of the passive verb.] 

In such a case we call money the retained object. 

It would be useless to try to parse, word by word, such 
idiom as had better go. It is wiser to call it a verb-phn 
Indeed, whenever you find such peculiar expressions, whi 
when taken word by word, seem almost nonsense, you will 
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be wrong in treating them as phrases. You will thus be fol- 
lowing one of the great principles of English speech, to wJiich 
your attention has often been called, that of using a group of 
words as a single part of speech. 

In other cases you will be helped greatly, in the treatment 
of a puzzling sentence, by making up a simpler sentence with 
the same construction. What that construction really is will 
then be plainer. For example : — 

It was hardly worth looking for. [Here for might be troublesome. 
But the construction is the same as in " it was not worth much " or " it was 
not good enough." Plainly, then, voorih is an adjective, and looking for has 
the force of an adverb. You can then see that looking for is an infinitive of 
the verb-phrase look for, used as an adverbial objective. 



Conclusion 



You have now finished the elementary study of grammar — 
a very essential and necessary part of your linguistic training. 
Generation by generation, century after century, the young 
people of all civilized nations have been taught by their elders 
these same lessons, — though in different languages and in dif- 
ferent terms, — with the same end in view, that they might 
learn to understand, to appreciate, and to use the laws and 
customs of language. These customs you would, many of 
you, perhaps learn equally well, without the knowledge of 
grammar, by conversation and reading, and it is important 
that you should become thoroughly familiar with them in that 
way. But it is also important that you should understand the 
system which these customs form, and which we call grammar. 

Now that you know this system, and have had some practice 
in oral and written composition, and have had your eyes opened 
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to some of the beauties of literature, you have received from 
your elders all the elemeDts of linguistic training. If you 
continue your studies in the high school, the college, and the 
university, you will always find still more to learn ; but the 
essential elements you already possess, and the use you will 
make of them depends less upon further instruction than upon 
your own growth in intelligence and cultivation. 

Of one thing you may be cerl^in. You have been studying 
a noble language and the language of a noble race, and the 
longer you live and the more deeply you study, the more you 
will come to love and venerate them both. 



APPENDIX 

TABLE OF IRREGULAR VERBS 

[The following table gives the principal parts of all the verbs in com- 
mon use that exhibit irregularities. Forms in parentheses are considerably 
less common than those not in parentheses. Of two forms not in paren- 
theses, the former is thought to be the more common. Some of the forms 
in parentheses occur only in older English.] 



PRESENT 


PAST 


• PAST PARTICIPLE 


abide 


abode 


abode 


alight 1 


alit, alighted 


alit, alighted 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


awake 


awoke, awaked 


awaked, awoke 


be 


was 


been 


bear 


bore (bare) 


borne (active), born (passive) 


beat 


beat 


beaten 


begin 


began (begun) 


begun 


bend 


bent (bended) 


bent (bended) 


bereave 


bereft (bereaved) 


bereft (bereaved) 


beseech 


besought (beseeched) 


besought (beseeched) 


bet 


bet (betted) 


bet (betted) 


bid 


bade (bad), bid 


bidden, bid 


bind 


bound 


bound (bounden) 


bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


bless 


blessed, blest 


blessed, blest 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke (brake) 


broken 


breed 


bred 


bred 


bring 


brought 


brought 


build 


built (builded) 


built (builded) 




1 See light (to 


descend). 
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15 


PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


burn 




burned (burnt) 


burned (burnt) 


burst 




burst (bursted) 


burst (bursted) 


buy 




bought 


bought 


cast 




cast 


cast 


catch 




caught 


caught 


chide 




chid 


chidden, chid 


choose 




chose 


chosen 


cleave (to 


cling) 


cleaved, clave 


cleaved 


cleave (to 


split) 


clove (clave), cleaved, cleft 


clove, cloven, cleft, cleaved 


cling 




clung 


clung 


clothe 




clothed (clad) 


clothed (clad) 


come 




came 


come 


cost 




cost 


cost 


creep 




crept 


crept 


crow 




crowed (crew) 


crowed 


cut 




cut 


cut 


dare^ 




dared, durst 


dared 


deal 




dealt 


dealt 


dig 




dug (digged) 


dug (digged) 


dive 




dived, dove 


dived 


do 




did 


• done 


draw 




drew 


drawn 


dream 




dreamt, dreamed 


dreamt, dreamed 


dress 




dressed, drest 


dressed, drest 


drink 




drank (drunk) 


drunk, drunken (drank) 


drive 




drove 


driven 


dwell 




dwelt (dwelled) 


dwelt (dwelled) 


eat 




ate (eat, pronounced et) 


eaten (eat) 


fall 




fell 


fallen 


feed 




fed 


fed 


feel 




felt 


felt 


fight 




fought 


fought 


find 




found 


found 


flee 




fled 


fled 


fling 




flung 


flung 


fly 




flew 


flown 


1 The third person singular of the present i 


is either dare or dares. Dare 


also sometimes used as a past tense. 
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PBE8BKT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot (forgat) 


forgotten, forgot 


forsake 


forsook 


foi^aken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got, gotten 


gilded 


gilded (gilt) 


gUded (gilt) 


gird 


girt, girded 


girt, girded 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grave 


graved 


graved, graven 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung, hanged 


hung, hanged 


have 


had 


had 


hear 


heard 


heard 


heave 


heaved, hove 


heaved 


hew 


hewed 


hewed, hewn 


hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hold 


held 


held (holden) 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


knelt, kneeled 


knelt, kneeled 


knit 


knitted, knit 


knitted, knit 


know 


knew 


known 


lade 


laded 


laded, laden 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


lean 


leaned (leant) 


leaned (leant) 


leap 


leaped (leapt) 


leaped (leapt) 


learn 


learned, learnt 


learned, learnt 


leave 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 


let 


let 


let 


lie (to incline) 


lay 


lain 


light (to shine, illuminate) 


lighted, lit 


lighted, lit 


light (to descend) 


lit, lifted 


lit, lighted 


lose 


lost 


lost 



PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


make 


made 


made 


mean 


meant 


meant 


meet 


met 


met 


mow 


mowed 


mowed, mown 


need 


needed, need ^ 


needed 


pay 


paid 


paid 


pen (to enclose) 


penned (pent) 


penned (pent) 


plead 


pleaded, plead (pronounced pled) 


pleaded, plead 


put 


put 


put 


quit 


quit, quitted 


quit, quitted 


read 


read 


read 


reave 


reaved, reft 


reaved, reft 


reeve 


reeved, rove 


reeved, rove, rovei 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang, rung 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


rive 


rived 


rived, riven 


run 


ran 


run 


say- 


said 


said 


see 


saw 


seen 


seek 


sought 


sought 


seethe 


seethed (sod) 


seethed (sodden) 


sell 


sold 


sold 


send 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


set 


sew 


sewed 


sewed, sewn 


shape 


shaped 


shaped (shapen) 


shave 


shaved 


shaved (shaven) 


shear 


sheared, shore 


sheared, shorn 


shed 


shed 


shed 


shine 


shone (shined) 


shone (shined) 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


show 


showed 


shown, showed 



1 In negative constructions, e.^r. ** He need not have done so," cf, '* He 
could not have done so." 
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PRESKNT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


shred 


shred, shredded 


shred, shredded 


shrive 


shrived 


shrived, shriven 


shrink 


shrank, shrunk 


shrunk 


shut 


shut 


shut 


sing 


sang, sung 


sung 


sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk, sunken 


sit 


sat (sate) 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


slide 


• slid 


slid (slidden) 


sling 


shing 


slung 


slink 


slank, slunk 


slunk 


slit 


slit 


slit 


smell 


smelled, smelt 


smelled, smelt 


smite 


smote, smit 


smitten, smit 


sow 


sowed 


sown, sowed 


speak 


spoke (spake) 


8^)oken 


speed 


sped, speeded 


sped, speeded 


spell 


spelled, spelt 


spelled, spelt 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spill 


spilled, spilt 


spilled, spilt 


spin 


spun (span) 


spun 


spit 


spit, spat 


spat 


split 


split 


split 


spoil 


spoiled, spoilt 


spoiled, spoilt 


spread 


spread 


spread 


spring 


sprang, sprung 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


stood 


stave 


staved, stove 


staved, stove 


stay 


staid, stayed 


staid, stayed 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


stung (stang) 


stung 


stink 


stank, stunk 


stunk 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck (stricken) 


string 


strung 


strung 


strive 


strove 


striven 



w 


APPENDIX 


16: 


PRESENT 


PAST 


PAST PARTICIPLE 


strew (strow) 


strewed 


strewn (strown), strewed 


swear 


swore (sware) 


sworn 


sweat 


sweat, sweated 


sweat, sweated 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


swell 


swelled 


swelled (swollen) 


swim 


swain, swum 


swum 


swing 


swung, swang 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tear 


tore (tare) 


torn 


tell 


told 


told 


think 


thought 


thought 


thrive 


throve, thrived 


thriven, thrived 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


tread 


trod 


trod, trodden 


wake 


woke, waked 


woke, waked 


wax 


waxed 


waxed (waxen) 


wear 


wore (ware) 


worn 


weave 


wove (weaved) 


woven (wove, weaved) 


wed 


wedded (wed) 


wedded (wed) 


weep 


wept 


wept 


wet 


wet, wetted 


wet, wetted 


whet 


whet, whetted 


whet, wheLLed 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


wound 


wound 


work 


worked, wrought 


worked, wrought 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 


write 


wrote (writ) 


written (writ) 
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CONJUGATION OF THE REGULAR VERB ZOVJS 

Indicatiye Mode 
AcTiYS Voic» Passive Voick 

Present Tense 

SIKGULAB 

1. I love I am loved 

2. You love (thou lovest) You are loved (thou art loved) 

3. He loves He is loved 

PLUKAL 

1. We love We are loved 

2. You love .You are loved 

3. They love They are loved 

Present Perfect Tense 

SINGULAR 

1. I have loved I have been loved 

2. You have loved (thou hast loved) You have been loved 

3. He has loved He has been loved 

PLUKAL 

1. We have loved We have been loved 

2. You have loved You have been loved 

3. They have loved They have been loved 

P<ist Tense 

SINGULAR 

1. I loved I was loved 

2. You loved (thou lovedst) You were loved (thou wert loved) 

3. He loved He was loved 

PLURAL 

1. We loved We were loved 

2. You loved You were loved 

3. They loved They were loved 

Past Perfect Tense 

SINGULAR 

1. I had loved I had been loved 

2. You had loved You had been loved 

(thou hadst loved) (thou hadst been loved) 

3. He had loved He had been loved 
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PLURAL 

1. We had loved We had been loved 

2. You had loved You had been loved 

3. They had loved They had been loved 

Future Tense 

SINGULAR 

1. I shall love I shall be loved 

2. You will love You will be loved 

(thou wilt love) (thou wilt be loved) 

3. He will love He will be loved 

PLURAL 

1. We shall love We shall be loved 

2. You will love You will be loved 

3. They will love They will be loved 

Future Perfect Tense 

SINGULAR 

1. I shall have loved I shall have been loved 

2. You will have loved You will have been loved 

(thou wilt have loved) (thou wilt have been loved) 

3. He will have loved He will have been loved 

PLURAL 

1. We shall have loved We shall have been loved 

2. You will have loved You will have been loved 

3. They will have loved They will have been loved 

Subjunctive Mode 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR 

1. I love I be loved 

2. You (thou) love You (thou) be loved 

3. He love He be loved 

PLURAL 

1. We love We be loved 

2. You love You be loved 

3. They love They be loved 
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Active Voice 



1. I loved 

2. You (thou) loved 

3. He loved 



Passive Voice 



Past Tense 



singular 

1 were loved 

You were loved (thou wert loved) 

He were loved 



1. We loved 
• 2. You loved 
3. They loved 



2. Love (you or thou) 



2. Love (you) 



Loving 



Having loved 



[to] love, loving 



PLURAL 

We were loved 
You were loved 
They were loved 

Imperative Mode 

Present Tense 

singular 

Be (you or thou) loved 

PLURAL 

Be (you) loved 

Participles 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Loved, being loved, having been loved 

Infinitives 
Present 

[to] be loved, being loved 



Perfect 

[to] have loved, having loved [to] have been loved, 

having been loved 



INDEX 



(Thb Fioubks befer to Faobb) 



Adjective, 12 ; distinguished from noun 
by use, 19; from adverb, 19, 119; 
adjective-phrase, 26 ; adjective- 
clause, 26, 39 ; classes of adjec- 
tives, 77 ; predicate adjective, 14, 77, 
87 ; descriptive, 79 ; of quantity, 
79 ; numeral, 79 ; demonstrative, 
79; conjunctive and interrogative, 
80 ; comparison of, 81 ; verb-ad- 
jective, 106; describing an adjec- 
tive, 138. 

Adverb, 16 ; distinguished from adjec- 
tive by use, 19, 119 ; from prepo- 
sition, 20 ; adverb-phrase, * 26 ; 
adverb-clause, 26, 39 ; conjunc- 
tive adverb, 29, 119 ; classes, 118 ; 
interrogative, 119 ; comparison of, 
121 ; describing an adverb, 138. 

Adverbial objective, 69, 119. 

Agreement, 75, 143. 

Analysis, 32 ; of simple sentence, 33 ; 
complex sentence, 40 ; compound, 
42. 

Antecedent, 69, 75. 

Apposition, 57, 58. 

Articles, 13, 84. 

Cases, 55. 

Clauses, 24 ; subordinate or dependent, 
37 ; noun-clauses, 38 ; adjective- 
clauses, 39 ; adverb-clauses, 39 ; 
subjunctive in dependent clauses, 
114 ; conditional clauses, 115. 

Complement of copulative verb, 129. 



Conditional clauses, 115. 

Conjugation, 95, 162. 

Conjunction, 17, 126 ; conjunction- 
phrase, 27, 126; subordinate, 29, 
126 ; coordinate, 30, 125 ; describ- 
ing a conjunction, 138. 

Copula, copulative verb, 14, 87, 129. 

Exclamation, 18, 27. 

Gender, 49. 
Grammar, 1, 10, 154. 

Idioms, 162. 

Independent elements, 36. 
Infinitive, 102. 
Inflection, 51. 
Interjection, 18, 27. 

Laws, 8, 21, 24, 27, 31, 60, 64, 61. 

Member, principal, of a complex sen- 
tence, 29 ; members of a compound 
sentence, 30. 

Modification, 12, 22; adjective and 
adverb modifiers, 23; modifiers of 
substantives, 134 ; of verbs, 136. 

Nouns, 10; subject-noun, 11; predi- 
cate, 14, 87 ; object, 14 ; with prep- 
osition, 16, 58 ; distinguished from 
adjective by use, 19 ; noun-phrase 
and noun-clause, 25, 88 ; proper and 
common, 45 ; abstract and concrete, 
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INDEX 



46 ; collective, 47 ; gender of, 49 ; 
number of, 61 ; cases of, 64 ; pos- 
sessive, 66 ; nominative, 66 ; predi- 
cate nominative, 66 ; nominative of 
address, 66 ; in apposition, 67, 68 ; 
nominative absolute, 67 ; objective, 
68 ; indirect object, 68 ; predicate 
objective, 68, 86, 131 ; with preposi- 
tion, 68 ; adverbial objective, 69 ; 
describing a noun, 138. 

Object, 14, 133 ; indirect, 86 ; cognate, 
86 ; predicate objective, 816. 

Order, of subject and predicate, 7, 
141 ; inverted order, 141 ; order of 
words a part of syntax, 141. 

Parsing, 137. 

Participle, 105. 

Parts of speech, 10 ; same word as 
different parts of speech, 18, 149. 

Personification, 60, 66. 

Phrases, 24. 

Predicate, 6 ; order of subject and 
predicate, 7, 141 ; predicate noun, 
14, 87 ; compound predicate, 29 ; 
predicate adjective, 77, 87 ; predi- 
cate objective, 86, 131. 

Prepositions, 16, 122 ; preposition- 
phrase, 27, 123 ; distinguished from 
adverbs by use, 20, 123 ; describing 
a preposition, 138. 

Pronouns, 11; subject-pronoun, 12; 
conjunctive, 29, 69 ; kinds of, 62 ; 
personal, 62 ; compound personal, 
06 ; interrogative, 68 ; compound 



conjunctive, 71 ; demonstrative, 73 ; 
indefinite, 73 ; declining of, 76 ; 
agreement of, 76, 144; describing 
a pronoun, 138. 
Punctuation, 31, 37, 39, 70, 146. 

Sentences, 3, 4, 6 ; simple, 28 ; com- 
plex, 29, 37 ; compound, 30 ; simple 
with compound elements, 34. 

Subject, 6 ; order of subject and predi- 
cate, 7 ; subject-noun, 11 ; subject- 
pronoun, 12; subject-phrase and 
subject-clause, 26 ; the introductoiy 
subject, 26 ; compound, 29 ; things 
used as subject, 128. 

Substantive, 12. 

Syntax, order of words, 143; agree- 
ment, 143 ; sequence of tenses, 146 ; 
punctuation a part of, 146. 

Tenses, sequence of, 146. 

Verbs, 13 ; auxiliary, 14, 108 ; transi- 
tive and intransitive, 14 ; copulas 
and copulative verbs, 14, 87, 129 ; 
tense, 88 ; voice, 91 ; person and 
number, 93 ; mode, 93 ; impersonal, 
94 ; conjugation, 95 ; principal 
parts, 97 ; regular, weak, 98 ; irreg- 
ular, strong, 99 ; defective, 100 ; 
impersonal, 100 ; verb-noun, 102 ; 
verb-adjective, 105 ; verb-phrases, 
107 ; indicative verb-phrases, 111, 
116 ; subjunctive and subjunctive 
verb-phrases, 113 ; modifiers of, 136 ; 
describing a verb, 138. 
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